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MRS. J. E. R D E’S DREAM. 
BY PATRICK SCOTT. 


*T was very long and very flat, 

The sermon which I heard ; 
And o’er the pew in which Isat 

Sleep hovered like a bird, — 
With noiseless pinions folded there 
Upon the uncirculating air. 
Each ancient phrase upon my ear 
In its dull dropping felt less clear ; 
And desk, book, preacher, one by one, 
Died like the light of setting sun. 
And then, upon my puzzled view, 
More broad and deep the pulpit grew, 
With seats ranged over seats, as fit 
For an orchestral band to sit ; 

The church a church remained, altho’ 

Tovast and fluted height, 
Its whitewashed pillars from below 
Sprung upwards on the sight ; 

The fretted roof stretched dignified 
By wider span from side to side, 
The glass with ancient painting glow’d, 
And all things in their aspect show’d 
A huge cathedral, wrapped around 
With holy gloom and solemn sound. 


But eye had scarcely time to range, 
Or ear to list, e’er came a change ; 
The grim-toned organ’s serious theme 
Stopp’d short, when at its close 
Quick strains of music, as beseem 
The unsaintly Polka, rose ; 
And, profanation, strange, alas! 
Burst forth a crescent row of gas, 
To light some hundred couples then— 
Bare-bosomed girls, and neckclothed men, 
Sporting, with self-sufficient smiles, 
Their persons round through nave and aisles, 
Fingers gripp’d waists, and arms were spread, 
And woman’s pleasure-heated head 
On manly breasts sunk languishing, 
As round and round in rapid ring, 
In jumping joy they jigg’d or flew, 
With bob and bend, or whisk and wheel, 
Now forward, backward now, the new 
Terpsichores of toe and heel. 


As here and there the dancers ran, 
Amid them all I mark’d a man— 

{ mark’d him then—{ see him now 

With courteous mien, and straight dark brow ; 
Upon his features graven dwelt 

A history, not a tale to melt 

The heart with pity or with love, 

Or aught that softer passions move, 
But in his low’ring smile there gleam’d 
A conscious pow’r of ill, which seemed 
As ifthe forming soul within 

Had taken centuries of sin 

To build up an iniquity 

So great, so calm : and then his eye— 
"Twas dreadful! it appeard to blight 
The flowers festoon’d aroued each light. 


As to each female he address’d 
His suit to dance, she rose, 
At once into his arms, not press’d, 
Nor yet as one who chose, 
But shudd’ring, as if hope had flitted 
Back to the seat which she had quitted. 
Away, away, away they whirl’d 
Like slinger’s stone in circles hurled, 
So swiftly, it were hard to trace 
The woman in the man’s embrace ; 
Like separate things we see, which run 
Confused by motion into one ; 
And when the breathless measure dropp’d 
’ Its long sustained,tone, 
I marked were both I thought had stopp’d— 
Twas wrong ; he stood alone ! 
The distant lights beam’d on him there, 
Concentred in a hazy glare ; 
And from his form, as if the touch 
Of those strange limbs was all too much 
For its fair life, each nearer ray 
Sprung dark and hissingly away. 
hen at the long aisle’s furthest end, 
The light or distance seemed to lend 
His look a terrifying hue ; 
But still whene’er he closer drew 
He reassumed with fatal ease, 
The pow’r to force, or art to please 
Which won by their mysterious charms 
Another partner to his arms, ' 
To tread a while that dance of fear— 
One madd’ning whirl—then disappear ! 


As he last victim in that race, 
‘or a strange pleasur ) ir— 
I almost shricked, La on hehe , one 
I saw—Oh no! no joy was there 
But an unboping sense of fate, : 
Which horror held from being hate ! 
Quick flash’d across my mind. ‘Should he 
That man, whate’er he is, ask me ? / 
Instantly then I saw him turn 
His head around—did the air burn? 
I thought it seorch’d me—and then rush’d 
A flood of ice through every vein ; 


And my whole strength and thought seemed aavtt— 


A feeling too complete for pain, 


I dared not look—what need for eye? 
I knew that he was standing by, 

For every element, each sense 

Of mind or being, grew intense 

With life, then was translated whole 
To him, and left me scarce a soul ! 


Irose—but why? I would have giv’n, 
To be chain’d there, whole worlds—ay, Heaven. 
“O spare me,” piteously I cried ; 
“ Spare! why that word ?”’ a voice replied : 
“Tis joy—for youl hope, for me 
I doubt not, yet your choice is free.”’ 
Free! when his breath was on my face, 
And grasp’d in an unseen embrace 
Each limb mov’d shudd’ring forward! Worse 
Than all, there was the smiling curse 
Of that calm look—do what I will— 
Through my shut eyes, fixed on me still. 
Up sprung the tune! It seem’d to mingle 
The shrieks of death-beds in itsjingle. 
Tis time! yet pray thou lost one—pray! 
In such a presence? Fool!—away! 
But strangely then his bending form 
Grew fainter on my eye ; 
And his voice seemed like passing storm 
Confusedly to die. 
A friendly mist spread o’er the spot, 
And as I looked I saw him not, 
But, silent now, the preacher there, 
Inthe tall pulpit. Where, oh! where 
Hath joy been known like what I knew, 
Reclining in that easy pew ? 
“Thank Heaven! ’tis past,” I feebly sighed ; 
And some one seated near me, cried 
In feeling tone, “ Yes, madame, yes— 
“ A tedious sermon I confess!” 


NANETTE. 


The Parisian Dames de la Halle are sui generis. Neither in England 
nor in Wales,—neither in Scotland nor in Ireland have we anything like 
them. They played a prominent part in the palmy days of the monarchy 
and in the sanguinary drama of 1793. They appear upon the scene at 
every change of the ever-changing French political theatre ; and in the 
present performance we find them rustling in their silks and satins, 
and fluttering in their ribbons and laces, paying their court to a nephew 
of a dethroned and exiled emperor, now lying in the narrow house built 
for him ere he was born; that nephew having been called from exile to 
preside over a Republic,—not without significant bouquets of violets. We 
hehold them, in their turn, warmly received at St. Cloud by this President, 
—now transformed into an Emperor,—whom they embrace by the young- 
est and fairest of their company, amid explosions of champagne-corks and 
shouts of Vive Wapoléon! 

Nanette Lollier was born on the 29th of December, in the year 1740, and 
in the parish of Saint-Leu. Her father, André Lollier, was employed as 
a porter and sweeper in the Halle, and it washisduty to assist in keeping 
the market-place neat and in order. Her mother, Marie Jeanne Ladure, 
was a bouncing fishwife, to whose bustling energy and unwearied tongue, 
loud in the recommendation of her scaly treasures, and terrible in the de- 
nunciation of any luckless sceptic who ventured to doubt the freshness and 
excellence of her supplies, the family was largely indebted for such com- 
forts as they ee But such a family! The children of the worthy 
couple came tumbling into the world—absolutely jostling each other. 
Marie-Jeanne could not, indeed, compete with the better-half of Bartole- 
meo Frescobaldi, who bestowed on him fifty-two children,—an almost in- 
credible fertility which Bronzino recorded at the bottom of her portrait by 
his hand,—but she contributed her share, and something more, to the re- 
plenishing of the earth. Ofher numerous progeny, the Florentine lady, 
who married Frescobaldi, in 1600, reared only twelve ; the Parisian fish- 
woman brought up sixteen ; and those only who have seen Grandyville’s 
tableau of M. Martin-pecheur and his family can form any idea of the weary 
time of it which the poor parents had with all these hungry, open mouths 
constantly crying, ‘“ Give, give!’ 

Nanette Lollier came the last. Her charming face, winning ways, and 
delightful prattle endeared her to her parents. Dame Grimaud, the wife 
of an usher, lodged under the same roof where the Lollier family nestled, 
and became the godmother and instructress of Nanette. She taught 
the pretty child to read and write, nor did the good woman neglect to 
form the mind and manners of her amiable godchild. It was soon discov- 
ered that Nanette was gifted with a sweet voice, which Dame Grimaud took 
care to cultivate, and the child’s musical education was so well conducted 
that M. le Curé, who had a good ear, brought her forward to sing a Christ- 
mas-carol, which gained the universal commendation of his parishioners, 
and when the holy-week was come she executed a Stabat and an O filii et 
jfilie with such grace and feeling that she at once raised herself above 
the girls of her own age. 

Nanette was as modest as she was amiable ; but eulogies, flatteries, and 
presents are dangerous appliances to the young, nor can it be matter of 
surprise that they had their effect upon her. Mother Lollier had set her 
heart upon her favourite’s adoption of the fish pannier, and when it was 
offered as a boon to the damsel, opened her eyes very wide at her daugh- 
ter’s declaration that she preferred the sale of fresh bouquets and giving ut- 
terance to good music to singing the praises of questionable fish. Nor 
did the astonished and wrathful mother confine herself to opening her eyes. 
She opened her mouth also, and bespattered ali and sundry who had assist- 
ed in spoiling her daughter with a torrent of the choicest argot. Poor 
Nanette came in for her share; and, on venturing a mild remonstrance, 
was saluted with a shower of kicks and cuffs which her termagant mother 
was left to repent at leisure. One fine morning Nanettedisappeared. Her 
distracted parents sought her far and near, but no traces of her could they 
find. They were, however, somewhat consoled by periodical information, 
from what source they could not divine, that their daughter was in the 
ser of good health. ‘ 

anette’s absence continued for three years. Every trial was made to 
draw from the young girl the history of these three years, but on this head 
she persisted in preserving a profound silence. Wherever or however they 
were passed, she had completed her fifteenth year when her parents, who 
had been inconsolable for her loss, were rejoiced by the news brought by a 
commissioner that their daughter was at the convent of the Carmelites, 
Rue du Bouloy, who would restore her if they came for her themselves or 
sent for her by some known ecclesiastic authorized by them, 

Mother Loilier, wild with joy, quitted her baquet, smartened herself up, 
and went to the parish church to relate to the curé what had turned up. 
At this epoch it was always the curé to whom the parishioners addressed 
themselves for advice and assistance ; some of these reverend gentlemen 





justified this confidence, but it must be owned that many of them abused 


it. When the parishioner determined upon such amicable confessions, thé 
curé, not content with becoming his counsellor, frequently took os hina: 
self to be the parishioner’s agent, and, too often, unha: hy, this abervon! 
tion turned out to be an g but disinterested. Messieures les Curés thus 
gained immense power in all the families within their district who consult- 
ed them. Those who did not consult them were looked upon with no very 
favourable eye. Then instead of being clients they had to encounter the 
odium theologicum as they best might. 

But good men and honourable priests are to be found in all religions, 
and in the case before us, Nanette’s mother had chosen a most worthy ec- 
clesiastic for her confidant. The pious conduct of the , notwith- 
standing the occasional abusive outbreaks of the fishwife, moral be- 
haviour and numerous children had attracted the attention of the curé, 
That excellent clergyman, charmed with the account brought by Marie 
Jeanne, hesitated not to accompany her to the convent, whi he went 
followed by her son, a crack specimen of humanity and serjeant in the 
French guards, a post of which the humble family was not a little proud, 

Before Nanette made her appearance in the parlour, Madame la Supé& 
rieure, who had preceded her and did the honours of the esta) 
with ear: oa teed to M. le Curé de Saint Leu, stated that on the previ+ 
ous evening an unkhown lady had brought the young girl thither and de 
posited at the same time the sum of 20,000 francs in gold as her portion ff . 
she should consent to take the veil. 

This seemed odd and mysterious to the curé and the mother. Nanette 
was announced. She wept, sobbed, and finally fainted. The fifteenth 
summer only shone in her lovely eyes, but her grace, her form, alee cee 
were perfect. She had promised, as she hoped for , to be for 
silent as to what had happened to her during her absence, and neither ca- 
resses, nor menaces could induce her to betray her secret. The proposal 
that she should become the bride of heaven was by no means to her taste, 
Her vocation was to be a bouquetiére—that profession of perdition. But 
there is no path that may not lead to the “ better. country,” and the abbess 
seeing that there was no chance of securing the portion for the convent of 
the Carmelites, bade adieu to it and the family at the same time, and with- 
drew. The curé profited by the proximity to pay a visit to his confrére 
de Saint Eustache, and a fiacre safely deposited the mother, the c 
Nanette, and her dashing brother at their residence, Rue des Ménétriers, 

With one consent the whole family set their faces against Nanette’s pro- 
posal: “ Powerit indeed, no, that she should never be.” They 
the old and tra ge, Ce que femme veut, Dieu te veut. ¥ as she 
Nanette had, during her whasdbe from the paternal roof, laid ina consi 
erable stock of energy and determination—wilfulness, if you choose so 
call it—and her education gave her a power that her parents and relations 
opposed in vain. To all their homilies and remonstrances she either made 
no reply, or quietly said that she felt their kindness much, and thanked 
them for their good intentions, but that her mind was made up. Finding 
all their efforts useless, they at last gave way and no longer opposed Na- 
nette’s will. 

The entrance of our new bouguetiére into the garden of the Palais Roy- 
al made quite a sensation. Never had such a dispenser of Flora’s gifts 
been seen there. An enchanting person was rendered still more attrac- 
tive by the elegance and richness of her costume. She wore nothing less 
costly than silks, gauzes, lace, and jewels. Her elegant basket, formed 
like a golden shell, and lined with azure satin, was attached toa blue scarf, 
which set off the finest shape in the world. Her kid shoes, with their buckles 
and favours, enclosed feet which a nymph might have envied ; and a short 
petticoat discovered just enough of a faultless leg that alone would have 
made the fortune of a bouquetiére. 

Fame soon spread the news of this princess of flower-girls, who soon be- 
came the talk of Versailles. Thirty seigneurs of the court swelled the 
ranks of her admirers. She accepted the presents but declined the 
hearts. Gay but elegant, witty, and never at a loss for an answer, she 
seemed surrounded by that sweet-briery fence which, while it attracts, re- 
pels ; and she was such a happy mixture of sprightliness and reserve, that 
her reputation and fortune rose daily. 

As soon as she made her appearance at the Palais Royal, she became 
the centre ofa circle. Several servants in livery and a femme-de-c 
followed /a belle bouquetiére at a respectful distance. They carried relays 
of flowers to refil her basket, as it was rapidly emptied. Nanette received 
more louis than twelve sous pieces in exchange for the flowerets whieh her 
delicate hand offered. 

The Princesses de Lorraine, de Rohan, de Bouillon, and other ladies of 
the highest quality, accepted the pinks, the roses, and violets, which the 
fair flower girl gratuitously offered. But oe re are proverbially dear 5 
and, in their turn, the noble ladies begged Nanette’s acceptance of jewels, 
lace, rich brocades, or pieces of plate. In two years, Nanette became mis 
tress in houses, lands, or dividends, of an income of forty thousand livres ; 
she had, moreover, loaded her parents, brothers, and sisters with benefits, 

Good, lively, lovely, and beloved, Nanette was ted for the purity 
of her life; but, nevertheless, there was no want ot brilliant admirers, who 
loved to plead, lament, and sue. One was distinguished from the fashion> 
able herd. 

He was a young man, who had not seen more than two and twenty 
years. He was always in the garden before Nanette arrived, and seemed 
to be waiting for her. As soon as she appeared, the young man took @ 
bouquet, paid twelve sous for it, looked wistfully at Nanette, but hardly 
spoke to her, then disap’ » and was no more seen till the next morn- 
ing. On two occasions he did not make his appearance at the accustomed 
hour. His absence each time was caused by an access of fever, which con- 
fined him to his bed. Nanette not seeing him, was observed to be out of 
spirits, and unable to conceal her chagrin. The young man, however, soon 
returned, and with him Nanette’s gaiety and flow of spirits. 

Nanette would have given the better part of her fortune to know who 
this young Man was. e was even ignorant of his name. She had it in 
hér power, it is true, to interrogate the hosts of persons who came in the 
course of the day to pay their court to her, or to buy her flowers; but 
when the moment came, the question died before it could escape lashed, 
lips, she signs of mental embarrassment, stammered, bb 
and was silent. In truth, poor Nanette’s heart was captivated. He:who 
had won it was noble, doubtless : he wore a sword. But he was certainly 
poor, for Nanette never could see the knot of ribbun which ought to have 
adorned that sword, and looked in vain for the same ornament to his cravat. 

One evening she perceived the brilliant Marquis de Louvois addressing 
the unknown. Turning to the Comte de la Chatre, who sat at her side, 
she was saved from the necessity—for it had become a necessity—of satis- 
fying herself by inquiry, by the Marquis, who, approaching the Count, said 
to him in an under tone— = 

“ The folly of Courtenay makes me angry. The king asked why he does 
not come to Versailles. Stars repeated to him the flattering observation 
of his Majesty, and there he stands, minding it no more than an old song. 
Think of his burying himself in Paris after that.” ] 

“ He has good reasons for that,”’ replied the Count ; “ and besides, where 
is he to find the money to enable him to go the pace with us? His father 
has ruined him.’ i pe 

“ Ah! that is true: he is poor. "Tis a pity—such a joli gargon ! 

“ And you might add,” rejoined the Count, “such a grand seigneur— 





a relation, too, of the royal family.” 
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“The fact is,” ocuitnsd the Marquis, “ The king does not treat his cou- 
sin well—why does not Pierre marry * ‘ 

vs Because,” said the Count, “ his marriage is just an impossibility. With 
his pame it is not so easy to form an alliance. A princess ought to be his 
wife.”’ ’ 

Nanette, who had devoured every word of this conversation, quitted the 
Palais Royal earlier than usual, and forgot her visit to the Ti es and 
the boulevard. After a sleepless night, she rose long before any one _ 


stirring in the house. or 
‘why did Nanette abandon her couch—what inquietude agitated her? 


Nanette was in love, and writhed under the torments of the delicious | rose 


alady. 

™The belle bouquetiére left her station ear'ier every evening, and re- 
mained closeted for the rest of the day, employing many a long hour in 
completing an education already far advanced in the secret retreat where 
she had 
ing, arithmetic, and literature, divided her time. 1 
herself mistress of English and Italian : in short, at the age of eighteen, 
her education was completely finished. ° Her beauty had long been match- 
less. ‘ 
On the morning when she had quitted her bed so early, she had retired 
to her little boudoir ; and there, ina waking dream, she thought of — 
Prince de Co . Her reverie prevented her from hearing the step 0 


a man who approached, and perceiving hér absence of mind, stooped and 
imprinted a kiss on her arm. bse 
Nanette , rose, uttering a cry ; but a tender smile man 


her lovely face, when she beheld—no, dear reader, not the Prince de Cour- 
tony tat her favourite brother, the handsome Marcel, ten months her 
elder 


Now Marcel bore a very strong resemblance to Nanette, and when 
dressed in a frolic in female habiliments had been taken for his one _ 
recommendation of the Marquis de Louvois had procured him a situation 
with the editor of the Encyclopédie,—that mine which was to overthrow 
the monarchy,—and was waiting till he reached the age for setting up for 
himself as a printer or poctertiee i 
This in the habit 0 . : 
the eporh at the house of the editor, and had acquired from his commerce 
with those beauz esprits very agreeable manners. His mind, naturally 
just and penetrating, had been elevated by the study of the classics and 

' society. 

: Sty good’ Marcel,” anid the young girl, smiling, how you frightened 
me! Could I have looked for such a galanterie from a brother ?”’ 

“ And what brother could do otherwise with a sister like thee, Nanette ; 
with my Nanette, of whom all Paris speaks? Go where one will, it is of 
thee people talk, of anette la Bouquetiére, of the Jolie anette. Yes- 
terda pn to M. Diderot’s with some copy for correction. He had 
with im in the saloon the Duc de Nivernais, the Comte de Lauraguais, 
M. de Marmontel, and the Prince de Courtenay. ig | did not know that 
I was your brother, and, to be honest, I believe they thought I was a prin- 
ter’s devil, and took no heed of me, There they were talking away in my 

ce of Vanette—nothing but Nanette. But, would you believe it? 
That slanderous Comte de Lauraguais expréssed doubts as to your wit, 
and denied—yes, indeed Nanette, he did—that you were virtuous; you, 
whom we know to be as pure as the angels. I was on thorns, and was just 
about to declare myself, Gas into the conversation, and defend you with 
all the warmth of brotherly affection, when the excellent Prince de Cour- 
tenay took your defence upon himself. , 

“*Eh! Monsieur de Lauraguais,’ said he, ‘is it possible that I hear you 
repeat the odious stories invented by libertines as wicked as they are con- 
temptible? They grossly calumniate Nanette, I assure you. She is as 
pure as she is beautiful. These dark histories of nameless lovers, whis- 

by the scoundrels, should have of themselves satisfied you of their 

ood. If Nanette were to have a favoured lover, all Paris would 
know the name of the happy man ;_ but om BOE upon it, that name is not 
inscribed in any legend worthy of the smallest belief.’ ” 

“ The eager tone,” continued her brother, “‘ with which the Prince spoke 
these words made the whole party smile, and M. Diderot supported him in 
his opinion.” ‘ ' 

We have said that Marcel’s mind was penetrating, and in a literary point 
of view, so it was; but the wisest clerks are not always the wisest men. If 
the young pedantic bookseller in embryo had been gifted with a little 
more of that penetration which a knowledge of the world alone gives, he 
would have discovered not only that the beautiful Nanette was in love, 
but that the Prince was the object of her attachment. But he was more 
bent on impressing Nanette’s mind with his consequence from being ad- 
mitted into the saloon of the encyclopedist than on observing the glisten- 
ing eyes and change of colour with which she listened to his gossip. When 
the doubt of her virtue was mentioned, she became pale as the marble 
idol of Pygmalion ; but not that statue when it warmed into life could 
match the blush which rushed over Nanette’s face and bosom when she 
heard how eloquently the Prince had pleaded her cause. Marcel marked 
it not, however, and ran on somewhat sillily with— od 

“ Don’t you think, dear, that in acknowledgment of the good opinion 
which the Prince entertains of you, you ought to send to him a bouquet of 
your choicest flowers? I will undertake to present them to him, if you 
wish me todo so. I shall have an excellent opportunity, for to-day I have 
to carry to him a magnificent copy of our folio edition of Télémaque, il- 
lustrated with plates by Bernard Picart.” 

“Ah! you are going to his house..... 
BEE Sac cce 

“Yes, dear, certainly—Rue Culture—Sainte—Catherine, Hotel Car- 
navalet,”’ replied the best of brothers ; and he repeated, with the greatest 
simplicity, ‘‘ Rue Culture—Sainte—Catherine, Hétel Carnavalet.” This 
youth was predestined to make an excellent husband. 

Love made Nanette wise on the instant, but the wisdom which he 
bri is too often wont to go hand in hand with sorrow. With a tact 
which would have done honour to a diplomatist, she got rid of Marcel ; 
and, without loss of time, one hand on her heart, which seemed ready to 
burst her corset, and ‘the other on a sheet of paper as immaculate as her- 
self, she traced the following words : 

“My pear Cousin,—I am old, and your near relation. I suffer from 
the knowledge that you are not in your right place. Must you live 
unknown at Paris, while persons of the slightest pretension to quality are 
revelling in the delights of Versailles. You are poor.—I am rich: my 
age those pleasures which yours so keenly enjoys. Permit me, in 
consideration of our relationship, to offer to you a superfluity which, 
while it is useless to me, is absolutely necessary for you. On the first da 
of every month four thousand livres will be remitted to you on my behalf ; 
and I now send ree twenty-four thousand, which will perhaps suffice to 
set your establishment on foot.” 


uently seeing the litterateurs of 


. +++ you know where he 


Some ordinary phrases concluded this unsigned letter ; and some hours 
after it had been written, it was remitted with the money to the Prince 
de Courtenay. 

The modest young man refused at first to take advantage of a fortune 
coming in euch a way; but many grave personages—among them the 
President de Montesquieu and the Comte de Brosses—whom he consulted, 
vielded. excess of his delicacy; and, on the advice of his friends, he 

e 

He was now rich; and nature and accident had already done great 
things for him. He soon a) in the most brilliant equipage. Every 
day added to his success. He was the talk of the town, and soon led the 

on ; but each evening, nevertheless, did he come at the same hour to 
the Palais Royal to take of Nanette a bouquet, for which he paid six 


vres. 

The buds of spring had expanded into the leaves of summer, and ano- 

ther had been swallowed up in the eternal gulf, leaving Nanette more 
than ever, when, one brilliant evening, the Comte de la Chatre was 

seated at the Royal, near the beauty. The Marquis de Louvois 

came sauntering up to him. 

“ Mon cher,” he to the Count, “‘ Pierre’”’—for so his friends spoke of 
the ania Prince de Courtenay—“ oe ~ - absolutely e: 
ere are proposing to him Madem e de Craon, with eight hundred 
livres de rente, and he declines the alliance. Quelle mouche le pique ?” 

“ Love,” replied the Count, quietly. 

a meee? echoed the Marquis. “Est ce pour une des Mesdames de 


* Je ne le crois ope 
“Then in the name ofall that is rational, with whom can he be in love ? 
-.. Ah! I will lay a that, after all, he is in the nets of one of our 
~ ‘ola ae opera !” 

Vv joined the Count, with a gravity strangely contrasted 
with the tone of levity assumed by the Marquis, “ your cunpadiien is un- 
just : it is an offence against our friend. You kaow, none so well as you, 
that Courtenay has always hated vice ; and Iam very much mistaken if 
she whom he loves is not better than a charming woman—charming she 
oa bat I, on my part, will lay any wager you may choose, that she 


“Capital! virtuous!” cried Louvois, forgetting to accept 
, getting to accept the wager, 


He had hardly uttered the words, when Naneti« rose and went home. 
She entered er shenshor locked the door, and the nc \t day the Prince re- 
ceived the following note :— 

“Why, my cousin, do you refuse to marry Mademoiselle de Craon ? 
With her you will find fortune, birth, advancement. I am ready to fur- 
nish you with the capital of the annuity which you have obliged me by re- 
cei and I hope that you will accept for your “ future” the jewels 
which I add to the sum.” , 

If my cousin, you consent to this marriage, wear, for eight days a pink 
in your coat. If you refuse to espouse Mademoiselle de Craon, wear a 

” 


, day, Nanette sent for her man of business, and sold houses 
and lands to e amount of a million. She reserved for herself thirt 
thousand livres derente. Then she enclosed with the million, ina magnifi- 





three years of her life. Masters in music, dancing, draw- | 
She had already made ! 


cent casket, diamonds of such size and water as the jewellers estimated at 
the value of a hundred thousand crowns, The whole was then carried to 
the hotel of the Prince de Courtenay; and never did Nanette feel so 
happy as now, when she had so considerably diminished her fortune. 

Summoning all her courage, she failed not to attend on the evening of 
this eventful day at the Palais Royal. Pale, trembling, half dead with 
hope and fear, she replied to the anxious inquiries for her health that her 
appearance called forth by answers that she had been suffering from slight 
indisposition. The Prince, according to his habit, was already in the 
garden. The button-hole of his coat had neither pink nor rose. He ap- 
proached Nanette, and she as usual presented a bouquet. Like the coat of 
the Prince, this bouquet was without either pink or rose. 

The prince having examined the bouquet, regarded it with a melan- 
choly smile. He appeared to meditate. Then, in as firm a voice as he 
could command, he said— 
* Ma belle, will you do me the favour to present me with a rose ? 
Poor Nanette fainted on the instant. hen she came to herself, she 
found that she was in her chamber, surrounded by her family. Her eyes 
wandered round the apartment. Alas! they did not encounter the figure 
of him whom she so much longed to see. Her mother and sisters tumul- 
tuously told her that she had fainted in the garden of the Palais Royal ; 
that a grand seigneur, the Prince de Courtenay, had raised her in his 
arms ; and without waiting for a carriage, or accepting the aid of any 
other person, had carried her thus to her home. 
Those who have loved truly, and those only, can fancy the delicious thrill 
that ran through the heart and the whole frame of Nanette at this recital. 
She even ventured to inquire what had become of this benevolent prince. 
They told her that he had waited for the report of the physicians who had 
been called in, and that under their assurance that all was going on well 
he had departed, commending her to their care. Just as they were telling 
her this, Marcel entered, announcing that the valet de chambre of the 
Prince de Courtenay was arrived to inquire after the health of /a belle 
bouquetiére. The little heart of Nanette, full to overflow with love, still 
would not permit the least particle ofthe precious pangs which it cherished 
to-escape : for though the prince came not, a whole crowd of grand seig- 
neurs rushed to her house on hearing of her illness ; and the charming in- 
valid smiled at their gallantries. Each of the grand seigneurs appro- 
poy her smile to himself, and went his way to boast of favours which 
e had not received. Among them were fashionable churchmen, bishops 
and abbés, out-musking the noble laymen in the elegance of their per- 
fumes, and out-talking them in the raptures in which they spoke of their 
reception. 

Nanette smiled at this swarm of gay giddy flutterers, but the smile was 
that with which she would have regarded a flight of butterflies hovering 
about her favourite flowers. Her soul was tossed on a doubtful sea, che- 
quered by the storm and sunshine of fear and hope. She felt she was be- 
loved. She dared not flatter herself that the prince would marry her. She 
( loved him so truly and so nobly that she would hardly have consented to 
such an alliance at a time when such a gulf yawned between the noblesse 
and the people. And yet in her secret soul she was happy. Yes, she en- 
joyed the indescribable happiness which a heart that knows that it is loved 
feels in returning the passion. 

The following morning, the favourite femme de chambre of the belle 
bouquetiére announced to her that M. le Prince de Courtenay was in the 
saloon, and begged the favour of an interview. A gesture of consent was 
all the answer that Nanette had power to give. She attempted to rise, 
but sank powerless on the chair which she occupied, and, in her confusion 
at her own weakness, endeavoured to cover her face with her delicate little 
hand. The Prince was on his knees at her feet, and devouring her other 
hand with kisses. 

“ Ah,” said he, in broken accents, “ je vous ai devinée. Je ne viens 
point vous rendre vos bienfaits, mais vous supplier de me les rendre plus 
doux, en m’accordant encore une plus précieuse faveur.” . . . 

“ Vous voudriez .. .” 

“Votre main! me la refuseriez vous, lorsque vous m’ayez donné votre 
coeur ?”” 

We give this scene as we find it recorded : nor will we attempt to chill 
it by forcing it into an English dress. 

In making this sacrifice to the young and lovely girl, the Prince thought 
to conquer her in the field of generosity ; and, indeed, poor blushing, lov- 
ing Nannette felt that she could not trust herself. But she summoned all 
the courage of her noble nature, and implored the Prince to wait for her 
answer till the morrow. He at last consented, full of hope and anticipa- 
tions of happiness. 

He received a third letter, and by the same hand: it was Nanette’s, 
and ran thus— e 


“ Love blinds you. A marriage with me would dishonour you. You 
love me too truly to refuse the most convincing proof of the all-absorbing 
affection which I feel for you. Be still my heart. It must be so. I re- 
nounce you. When you receive this, the bouqueti¢re Nanette will have 
quitted the world for ever. 

“I give to my relations the handsome fortune which is still left to me: 
that fortune which I gained by disposing of those beloved flowers, sur- 
rounded by which I first fixed your attention. As for the million ; it is 
yours. Your near relation thus hopes to atone for a crime, the secret of 
which I have sworn to keep cuveally. 

“ Adieu. Think often of her who from her cloister will daily offer up 
her prayers for you.” 


From this time Nanette disappeared. All that was known was that 
the Archbishop of Paris himself conducted her to the convent to which 
she retired. 

In vain did the Prince de Courtenay endeavour to bring his beloved 
back to the world. The grasp of the Church was too powerful ; and he 
lived and died unmarried, ever and anon recalling the memory of dark 
hints that had transpired relative to his father, none of which, however, 
explained the ruin which he had brought upon his son, nor his remorse 
and death-bed repentance. And thus the unfortunate Prince de Courte- 
nay continued to drag the chain of life with a blighted heart, whose only 


comfort rested in the hope that Nanette was blessed with the peace that 
passeth not away. 





A STAGE-COACH STORY. 


In all the changes that have taken place in this changeable world, since 
I had the pleasure of making acquaintance with it, the greatest is in travel- 
ling. € When I was a youngster, I remember my father, who was Mayor of 
Cork in the year of e ’97, setting out for Dublin with the address from 
the Corporation of that loyal city to the Viceroy of the day. I remember 
it, as it were but yesterday. It was thought at that time to be a great 
journey, and the leave-taking of friends and relatives was not without 
tears. They took two days to reach Limerick; on the third they pro- 
ceeded to Tullamoore, where they slept ; and on the fourth, taking ship 
in the canal boat, they arrived in the metropolis late at night. But now- 
a-days, what between railroads and steam coaches, men go —— 

The old gentleman gave a sweep of his hand from his breast till he 
stretched it at arm’s length, and then let it drop by his side. How won- 
derful is the eloquence of action! Words were invented but to help it out. 
T have seen an talian gather up the points of his fingers till his hand 
looked like a pine-apple, and shake it with a grimace that would have 
done honour to an + me I have seen a Frenchman elevate his shoulders 
till he endangered his ears ; but old Moonshine’s motion was altogether on 
a great scale. It was magnificent ; it was natural—such as I should sup- 

Adam to have made to Eve when he showed her the world was all 

fore them. The very form of expression was grand ; it was incomplete . 
it savoured somewhat of infinity. ‘Men go,” said he, with a wave of his 
hand—had he said “ to the ends of the earth” it would have been nothing. 

After a moment’s pause the narrator proceeded : “I shall never forget m 
first journey from Limerick to Dublin. A day-coach had been establish 
which was considered a marvel of celerity, It left Swinburne’s hotel early 
in the morning, and contrived to accomplish half of the journey that day 
arriving late in the evening at Mountrath, where the travellers slept, 
whence, starting next morning, after an early breakfast, it entered “the 
metropolis by the light of the old oil-lamps, upon the second mf You 

Mount- 





- yet see the old roadside inn a little way outside the town o 








large, high house, retired a short way from the road, having a spa- 


cious sweep of gravelled space before it, and a multitude of windows ; but, 
alas! it is now falling fast into decay; and one never sees the bustling 
face of the white-aproned waiter standing at the door, or hears the crack of 
the postillion’s whip as he leads out his posters to horse a gentleman’s 
travelling-carriage. ’ 

“ Well, all that is past and gone. On the second day of our journey, we 
had all assembled drowsily in the parlour, which smelled villanously of 
the preceding night’s supper, and had sat down to our hurried breakfast. 
By the time we had half finished our meal, a car drove up to the door, and 
in a few moments after a gentleman entered ina large drab travelling coat, 
with half a dozen capes, and a huge red shawl wound around his neck. He 
deposited a travelling-case leisurely on the sideboard, and then looked 
keenly around him. The survey did not seem to give him much gratifica- 
tion. The eggs had all disappeared, and the cold beef was in a ve 
dilapidated condition. However, he sat down, took off his coat and shawl, 
and addressed himself to the cold meat like a hungry man. The waiter 
made his appearance. ; 

“ Just five minutes more, gentlemen, the horses are putting to.”’ 

The traveller looked up quietly. He was not a man to be put out of 
his way. He ordered some eggs, and desired the waiter to make fresh 
tea. 

“ Are you going by the coach, sir?” inquired the attendant. 

“ Yes, certainly,” was the reply, in an English accent (he was a traveller 
from a London house,) “ but I must bave my breakfast first ; s0 be quick, 
will you?” 

The waiter left the room, and immediately after we heard the fellow 
telling the guard to be expeditious ; an exhortation to which that worthy 
responded by a clamorous blast of his horn that made us all start from 
our seats, and hurry out of the room, leaving the English gentleman alone 
to finish his breakfast, which, to do him justice, he seemed by no means 
disposed to neglect. The waiter, meantime, brought in the tea, and retired; 
but was speedily summoned back by a vigorous ringing of the bell. 

“ A spoon, please,” said the gentleman. 

The waiter advanced to the table to procure the article, but, to his as- 
tonishment, there was not a spoon to be seen ; nay, even those which had 
been in the cups had all disappeared. 

“ Blessed Virgin !”’ ejaculated the dismayed attendant, “ what’s become 
of all the spoons?” 

“ That’s just what I want to know, you blockhead,” said the other. 

“Two dozen and a half—real silver,” cried Tom. 

“T want only one,” said the gentleman, ‘“ Haven’t you a spoon in your 
establishment, my man ?”’ 

Tom made no reply, but rushed distractedly out of the room, and 
running up to the coachman, cried out, “stop Dempsey, for the love of 
heaven !”’ 

“ All right!’ says Dempsey, with a twirl of his whip, gathering up the 
reins, and preparing to start—for we had all taken our places. 

“isn’t allright, I tell you,” cifed Tom, “ where are the spoons?” 

“What spoons? Arrah! don’t be bothering us, man ; and we five 
minutes behind time. Joey, hold that off-leader’s head, till she goes on 
a bit.”’ 

By this time the master of the inn had come out to learn what all the 
hubbub was about. Tom, half blubbering, poor fellow, made him acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that all his silver spoons had vanished. The landlord 
cried out “ robbery !”’ the housemaids screamed out “ murder!” and a va- 
riety of other exclamations, too dreadful to contemplate. When silence 
was restored, the inn-keeper insisted on stopping the coach till he ascer- 
tained if the report of Tom was true. Ere many moments he returned, as 
pale as a ghost, and said— 

“Gentlemen, I’m sorry to trouble you ; but I must beg you'll come 
down, till a search is made for my property. Tom, here, will swear 
that there was a spoon in every tea-cup this morning as usual—won’t you, 
Tom?” 

“ Be dad Ill take my Bible-oath of that same, sure enough,”’ replied Tom; 
‘and sure I didn’t swallow them.” 

The passengers all indignantly refused to submit to the search proposed 
by the landlord. An old lady inside went off in hysterics, when the inn- 
keeper opened the door, and proposed to turn her pockets inside out. 
There was an officer, with a wooden leg, on the box-seat, who swore, in the 
most awful manner, that he would run the first man through the body that 
attempted to lay a hand on him—by the way, he hadn’t a sword, but he 
forgot that in his fury. There was a justice of the peace for the county, 
who protested that he would commit the host for contempt ; and a Dublin 
attorney in the back-seat intimated his determination to indict Tom, who 
had laid hold of his leg, for an assault ; and, moreover, to commence an 
action against his master for defamation. As I was but a youngster then, 
and the weakest of the party, the landlord chucked me down in a twink- 
ling, and hauled me into the parlour, half dead with fright ; and there- 
upon the rest of the passengers, including the wooden-legged captain, 
scrambled down, and followed, determined to make common cause and 
protect me from insult with their lives, if necessary. And now we were all 
again in the breakfast-room, clamouring and remonstrating, while to add 
to the din, the guard kept up a continual brattle with his horn. All this 
time the English gentleman was steadily prosecuting his work upon the 
eggs and toast, with a cup of tea before him, which he was leisurely sip- 
ping, quite at his ease like. 

“ What the deuce is the matter!” said he, looking up, “can’t you let a 
man take his breakfast in comfort.” 

“The plate!” said the master. 

“‘ The silver spoons!” cried the’ butler. 

“ Robbery !”’ shouted the mistress. 

“Murder!” &c., screamed the housemaids. 

“Search every one,” demanded the host ; “come, let us begin with this 
young chap,” diving his hand into my breeches pocket. 

“T think,” said the English gentleman, coolly, “ ’twould be as well first 
to search the premises. Is the waiter long in your service ?”’ 

“Fifteen years last Shrovetide, and I defy any man to lay as much as 
the big of his nail to my charge.” TrAaeS 

By this time the English gentleman had finished his breakfast, and, 
wiping his mouth most deliberately, he commenced tosearch the room. He 
opened every drawer of the sideboard, then he looked under the table, then 
behind the window-shutters, but all in vain. After that he stopped a 
moment to reflect, when a bright thought seemed to cross his mind, and 
he raised the lid of one of the teapots, but with as little success as before ; 
nevertheless, he contined his examination of the teapots, and when he came 
to the last, what do you think, but he thrust in his hand, and drew out first 
one spoon, and then another, till he laid a number of them on the table. 
Tom rushed up and began to count—“ Two, four, six,’’ and so on, till at 
length he exclaimed-- 

“May I never see glory, but they’re all right, every one. The Lord be- 
tween us and harm, but this bangs all that ever Iseen!” 

“T’ll tell you what, my man,” said the gentleman, looking sternly at 
the astonished waiter, “I strongly suspect you have been playing tricks 
upon your master. A nice haul you’d have had of it when the company 
had gone away! I don’t like the look of the fellow, I tell you,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to the host’; “and if it wasn’t for the fortunate 
circumstances of my coming in a little late and wanting a spoon, you 
would lost your property, sir. You may countit a lucky day that I came 
to your house.” 

he landlord was struck dumb with amazement; even the mistress 
hadn’t a word to say, though she looked wickedly at poor Tom, and the 
house-maids began to cry and bless themselves. 

“Gentlemen,” proceeded the Englishman, “I hope you will overlook 
the insult you have received ; as, after all, the landlord is not to be blamed ; 
and if he will insist on this blackguard waiter making an ample apology, 
I will take upon me to say for you all, that you will not take any pro- 
ceedings,” 

All cheerfully expressed their assent to the proposition except the at- 
torney, who still muttered something about assault and defamation, which 
so terrified Tom that he most humbly entreated pardon of the whole com- 
pany, though he still protested that he was innocent of the crime laid to 

is charge. 

“Gammon !” said the gentleman ; “but as you have made proper sub- 
mission, and nothing has been lost, I shall make ita further condition with 
your master, that he won’t turn you adrift on the world with a thief’s 
character, but give you an opportunity of reforming. Keepasharpeye on 
him, however, sir, I advise you. And now, gentlemen, I think we’d better 
be movirg.”’ 

We all hurried out and took our places, the English gentleman getting 
up on the seat behind the coachman. Dempsey “ threw the silk’ into the 
horses ; the guard blew an impatient blast on his horn, and off we went at 
a slapping pace, the host bowing humbly to us until we were out of sight. 

“1m driving on this road these ten years,” said Dempsey, when heslack- 
or his pace up a hill ; “and I never knew sucha thing as that happen 
before. 

“Very likely,” said the Englishman, quietly, “and never will again.” 

“T always thought Tom Reilly was as honest a fellow, man and boy, as 
any in the parish.’ 

“T make no doubt he is,” replied the other ; “ he hasa very honest coun- 
tenance.” 
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“ J thought, sir,” said the captain, “you said you didn’t like his look ?” 


“ Maybe I did say so,” was the reply. Pa 
“ And pray, sir, do you still think ’twas he hid the spoons ?” 
“ Not a bit of it.” 

“Then who the d—] did?” 


“J did. Do you think I’m green enough to travel so cold @ morning as | 


this without having a comfortable breakfast ?” 


_ THe_ Avoion, 


LL 








binations of infinite power, without whose aid the designs of man are as 
bubbles on a troubled ocean.” e conveys the same meaning in 
| two impressive lines— 
“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 
Cardinal Mazarin would never employ a general proverbially unfortu- 
| mate, no matter how strongly recommnded or how evident his capability. 





“ Well,” said Dempsey, “ that’s the knowingest trick I ever heard of in| With him luck was all, talent nothing, if linked to an unpropitious star. 


my life’ 


“ Not bad,” replied the gentleman, with great sang froid, “ but it won't | was, “an unfortunate and imprudent 


do to be repeated.” 


His great predecessor, Richelieu, thought differently. His favourite maxim 
rson are synonymous terms.” Ju- 
| venal said the same thing long before him: “ Nullum numen abest, si sit 


When we arrived at Portarlington, the gentleman—who, by the way | prudentia.” The rule may hold good in general, but it abounds with ex- 
‘turned out to be a very pleasant fellow, and up to all sorts of life-—-got off | ceptions. Thousands dislike commencing any important undertaking on 


the coach, and ordered his travelling-case to be taken into the inn. 
“Do you stop here, sir?” asked the coachman, 
*“ Yes, for the present. 
at Mountrath.” 


The gentleman, having given the usual gratuity to the guard and coach- 


‘man, and also a slip of paper to Dempsey, which he directed him to give to | with weakness or want of courage. 
‘the host at Mountrath, passed into the inn ; the coach drove on, and I never 


saw him again. . 

Dempsey having pocketed the shilling, looked at the paper with some 
curiosity, in which, to say the truth, we all shared. — , 

“ There’s no harm in reading it, as it is open.” said the Captain, taking 
it from Dempsey. 

They aan tow lines, written in pencil, on the leaf of a pocket-book, 
and the Captain read them out—I remember them to this day :— 


“ This is to cer.ify that Tom Reilly put nothing into the teapot this morning | 


except hot water and sloe-leaves, and that the other ingredients, the spoons, were 


added by me, for the purpose of giving the composition some strength. I further 


certify that the aforesaid spoons are capital for making “ stir.” " 
“Given under my hand, ‘* ELKANAH SMITHERS, JUN. 


You may be sure we all enjoyed this finish to the joke, and Dempsey 
forwarded the paper by the down-coach, that poor Tom Reilly’s character 
might be cleared with the least possible delay. Tom was fully reinstated 
in the confidence of his employers : but the landlady had got such a fright 
that she determined her silver spoons should never again be placed at the 
mercy of any traveller. Accordingly, she transferred them to the private 


|a Friday. Many strong minds (Cromwell included) have believed that 
| particular days had a particular influence on their fortunes. Uneven num- 


Ihave a little business to do here as well as | bers are more popular than even ones. A superstitious, or religious ori- 


in may be claimed for this preference. 
eus impare gaudet.”’ 


Virgil assures us that ‘“ Numero 
Superstitious fancies are not of necessity linked 
No one can doubt the bravery of 
Marshal Saxe, yet it was said of him that he always looked under his bed 
every night, and locked his chamber door. He had a peculiar horror of 
cats or other nocturnal intruders. Cumberland, a very moral writer, 
makes one of the characters in his most ow comedy deliver himself 
as follows, on the subject of perpetual ill luck. The speaker had not 
| changed his sex like Tiresias, but he had shifted his character as often as 
| Proteus did his form. He is a rogue, but he reasons from experience. “It 
| is not upon slight grounds,” says he, “ that I despair. There had used to 
be a livelihood to be picked up in this country, both for the honest and 
dishonest. I have tried each walk, and am likely to starve at last ; there 
is not a point to which the art and faculty of man can turn that I have 
not set mine to but in vain ; 1 am beat through every quarter of the com- 
pass. I have blustered for prerogative, I have bellowed for freedom, I 
have offered to serve my country, I have engaged to betray it. Why I 
have talked treason, writ treason, and if a man can’t live by that, he can 
live by nothing. Here I set up as a bookseller and people leave off read- 
ing immediately. If I were to turn butcher I believe o’ my conscience 
they’d leave off eating.” 

ylla assumed the surname of Felix, or the Fortunate. Napoleon con- 





part of the establishment, substituting for them in the public room a set of | sidered himself the chosen favourite of destiny, and christened Massena, 


very neat pewter articles—there was no German silver, or albata, or such 
things in those days—which, when cleaned, looked nearly as well as silver. 
Many a time I stirred my tea at breakfast with one of them, and thought 
of “ Elkanah Smithers, jun.” 


ON HEREDITARY MISFORTUNE IN CERTAIN 
FAMILIES. 


“The world is full of strange vicissitudes.” 
‘Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.”—Lorp Byron. 
Many people fancy, or try to persuade themselves, that there is no such 
thing as good or bad luck. The words aré simple, colloquial, intelligible, 
of honest Saxon descent, and as much in use as any in our language. But 
there are stiff, prim objectors, who affect to be shocked when these terms 
are applied to the affairs of men. They start as if piety was invaded, and 
the doctrine of predestination making insidious approaches under a masked 
battery. According to their orthodoxy the events of every man’s life are 
in his own hands, to be regulated by His own conduct. If he is in the right 
course he will succeed. If he has strayed into a wrong path he will fail. 
The wise man cannot miss the mark, which the fool can never approach, 
Actions govern fate. “ Fate,” says the greatest of modern poets, in 
1823, “ isa good excuse for our owa will.” Home, the author of Douglas 
a clergyman besides), many years before, wrote and printed in the 
rst edition of his tragedy that circumstances could be controlled by de- 
termination, and that 
“ Persistive wisdom is the fate of man.” 
But he raised an outcry under which he quailed,, and in the next edition 
expunged the line, and explained away the hypothesis. A theory such 
as this is plausible as wellas wholesome, if it could be carried out toa 
logical or practical conclusion. But it breaks down before arriving at 
either. Daily experience, the authority of history, and above all. the 
study of the inspired writings, teach us that it is impossible. Le Sage 
(in “Gil Blas’’?) quotes from an anonymous Pope, who says, “ Quand il 
vous arrivera quelque grand malheur examinez vous bien, et vous verrez 
wily aura toujours un peu de votre faute.”—* Whenever any heavy mis- 
ortune happens to you examine yourself well, and you will be sure to 
find that it is in some measure your own fault.”” With all deference to his 
Holiness, his dictum will encounter many dissentient voices. Reader, 
were you ever in a house when the next room lodger set fire to his cur- 
tains by reading in bed, and burnt you out in a mortal terror, with the 
loss of all your moveables? 
ribs, arms, or legs inastage coach, or arailway train, by the wilful 
carelessness of the conductors? 
mad dog, orshot by an uaskilful sportsman when you were walking in 
the fields? Were you ever assaulted, plundered, and thrown into a ditch 





Were you ever upset with the fracture of 


one of his ablest marshals, “ L’Enfant gaté de la Fortune.” Cicero, when 
he proposed Pompey to the Roman senate, to undertake the war against 
the pirates who had nearly annihilated the naval power of the republic in 
the Mediterranean, recommended him as a “ semper felix,” always lucky, 
before he spake of his superior abilities or experience. The prestige of 
| Success alone surmounts many difficulties. Ascending from those named 
to much higher authority, we find it written in the Psalms (Prayer-book 
— * We have’ wished you good luck, ye that are of the house of the 
ord. 

The heathens treated their chosen deities with marked disrespect. The 
private history of the court of Olympus is certainly neither edifying nor 
exemplary ; nevertheless, it seems inconsistent that mankind should not be 
held more in awe by those beings, in whose divine attributes they affected 
| to believe, and to whom they went through the external mockery of offer- 

ing sacrifices. The old Greek poet takes them to task roundly, who says 
—‘‘The gods are disgraced by the prosperity of the wicked.’’ Seneca 
, repeats the sentiment in speaking of Sylla—‘‘ Deorum orimen, Sylla tam 
| felix’’~-‘ The gods were criminal in allowing Sylla to be so fortunate.” 
| Cicero also declares, that the lasting good fortune of Harpalus, a success- 
ful pirate, bore testimony against the gods. Lucan depreciates the popu- 
lar immortals to enchance his compliment to Cato of Utica. 
“‘ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.”* 
“ The gods and Cato did in this divide ; 
| They chose the conquering—he the conquered side.” 
| There can be no doubt that Cicero had a clear idea of the immortality 
| of the soul, and of one omnipotent intelligence. When he wrote, he must 
have felt the utter absurdity of the existing system. Lucan, an avowed 
heathen, has recorded his own internal conviction in another very impres- 
sive passage, which is often quoted :— 
‘“‘ Estne Dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et ceelum, et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra ? 
Jupiter est, quodcunque vides quocunque moveris.” 

“Is there any other seat of the divinity than the earth, the sea and air, 
the heavens and virtue? Why do we seek for God beyond? He is what- 
ever you see ; He is whatever you move.” These contradictions are re- 
markable, but many parallel cases may be readily produced from the an- 
cient writers. They appear to have looked upon their own received my- 
thology as an ingenious allegory. 

History shows how misfortune has dogged the steps of certain families for 
for many succeeding generations. For eminent examples, let us trace down 
the annals of three royal houses. The successors of Charlemagne, or Car- 
lovingian kings, who occupied the throne of France for one hundred and 








Were you ever gored by a bull, bit by a seventy-three years ; the race of Stuart, who reigned in Scotland and Eng- 


land for three hundred and forty-three years ; and the second line of Valois, 
succeeded by the collateral branches of Bourbon and Bourbon-Orleans, who 


by three footpads, when you were sauntering ina secluded lane, full of numbered, jointly, thirteen French sovereigns, extending over three hun- 


gentle aspirations, and enjoying the tranquillity of the evening? Were 
you ever run over by an omaibus when you were not crossing a crowded 
thoroughfare, but trying hard to keep out of the way? Were youever 


dred and thirty-three years, counting from the accession of Francis I, to 
the deposition of Louis Philippe. 


Charlemagne was a great man, a great conqueror, and a most successful 


arrested in mistake for another, or subpoenaed ona trial ina case of monarch. He consolidated and loft a mighty empire to hie posterity, of 


which you knew nothing, when you were just setting out on a most im- 
portant journey? 


whom it is difficult to decide whether they are most remarkable for their 


Did your carriage ever break down when half-an-hour misfortunes or their unworthiness. Louis the Meek, only son of Charle- 


ld h bl : : +}, | Magne, was fitter for the cowl than the sceptre. He was a melancholy 
will? Did you ne 9 en aie det ieach belieeae he ar subdued religionist, who never smiled. His court resembled an bospital. 


some one else? Were you ever injured in purse or reputation by evil re- 


His life (like that of Henry II. of England) was embittered by the disobe- 


ports which had no shadow of a basis? Did you ever suffer from a dience of his children ; in the course of these domestic quarrels he was twice 


treacherous friend, a scolding wife, an insolvent partner, or an extrava- 
gant son? Were ‘you ever more than half killed, and your constitution 
ruined by a physician who mistook your case, or by a ruthless surgeon 


deposed, and finally died for want of food, in consequence of a superstitious 
panic. His son and successor, Charles the Bald, was poisoned by Sedecias, 
his Jewish physician, and died in a miserable hut, while crossing Mont 


who treated you as a subject to try experiments on for the advancement Cenis. During this reign a remarkable plague of locusts occurred in 


ofscience? All these are among the severer casualties of existence ; 


some or other of them happen almost daily, but what reasoning will con- teen months, when he too was carried off by poison. Charles, 


vince the sufferer that he has helped to bring them on himself? A satiri- 


cal poet, in summing up a list of second and third class annoyances, aris- 


ing from the proceedings of others, vbserves justly, 


+ These are paltry things, and yet ° 
I’ve scarcely seen the man they did not fret.* 





‘There can be no doubt we sometimes produce our own miscarriages by 
wilfulness, want of judgment, unsteadiness in principle, or by not know- 
ing when and how to seize the favouring opportunity. But, on the other 
hand, our ablest efforts are often rendered abortive by a counter-tide of 

¥ave not set flowing, and which we can neither stem nor turn. 

or purposes we are unable to fathom, the presiding providence which 
— goveras the universe dispenses or withholds the blessings of tempo- 
t The good are 

calamity, while the bad appear to be selected as the spe- 
Some cannot succeed by any effort of genius or 

pervious to failure, although not distinguished 


integrity. It is better to study and draw profit from | servant, or the common necessaries of life. Luitprand, Bishop of Mayence, 


3 & | relieved his immediate wants ; and Arnulf, his successful competitor, ac- 
nder its present construction, so long will human , h cp hw 


dominant influence of what all understand when 
yand unlucky, to particular families, individu- 
y are not led to this by any want of proper no- 


disaster we 
F 


ral prosperity without 
often hunte aby ut reference to personal character. 


cial favourites of fortune. 
virtue, while others are im 
by superior talent or 
this lesson than to cavil 0 
as human nature exists u 
beings believe in the pre 
they apply the terms, luck 
als, or transactions. The 
tions on the subject of reli 


n the causes by which it is produced. As lon 


th with the pagan doctrine that 


France. Louis the Stutterer, son of Charles the Bald, reigned only eigh- 
ing of 
Aquitaine, brother to the Stutterer, was killed by a blow on the head, dh 
a nobleman named Albuin, whom, for an idle frolic, he sought to terrify in 
a childish disguise. Louis III. and Carloman, sons of the Stutterer, were 
crowned together on the death of their father. Both died before either had 
reached the early age of twenty-two. The death of Louis is attributed to 
two causes, poison and an accident. Some historians say, that riding 
through the streets of Tours, he pursued a handsome girl, the daughter of 
a citizen named Germond. She escaped from him in terror, by a low and 
narrow gateway ; the king endeavoured to force his korse through, broke 
his back, and died. Carloman was killed by the spear of one of his attend- 
ants, aimed at a wild boar. It pierced his thigh, and in a few days deprived 
him of his crown and life. In his dying moments he hat! the generosity to 
screen from the mistaken resentment of the public his unfortunate domes- 
tic, by imputing his wound to the rage of the animal he pursued. Charles 
the Fat, the next king of the race of Charlemagne, but not the direct heir 
to the throne, was set aside for utter incapacity within four years, and 
reduced to such a state of indigence, that he was left without a single 


corded him ascanty pension ; but he perished shortly under the combined 
evils of indigence, grief, and violence. Charles the simple, posthumous son 
of Louis the Stammerer, succeeded on the death of Eudes, who was not a 
scion of the family. After reigning nearly thirty years, Charles was im- 


dea Sectenns war teene re). age neither do they build ey to the god- prleoned at Peronne, where he was put to death by Herbert, Count de 


and Atropos regulate the d 


mythology. We have volunteered these few 
preliminary defence, to prevent the ultra- 


is otho, Lachesis, 
estinies of mortals, as laid down in the ancient 


ermandois. Louis [V., called the Stranger, from having been educated 
in England, succeeded his father the Simple. He was killed, when hunting, 





words of explanation as a} by a fall from his horse. His son, Lothaire, and grandson, Louis V., or 


avoid misinterpretation when we use co ag from being scandalised, to | the Slothful, were both poisoned by their wives, for presuming to pay too 


ry sense, and to anticipate and disarm ¢ 
ting heterodox opinions. Lord Littheto 
of the Dead,” quotes a very apposite Pp 


Destino, Elysio, Stige, &c 


mon expressions in their ordina- | much attention to their little indiscretions. The Sluggard was the last of 
he possible charge of dissemina- | the Carlovingian monarchs. His uncle, Charles, Duke of Lorraine, survived 
a, in the preface to his“ Dialogues | him, the only remaining representative of the blood of Charlemagne. His 


“Se avessi nominato Fato, Fortuna’ assage from certain Italian writers, | character was so worthless and content, that the nobles unanimously 


scherzi di penna poetica, non sentimenti di ani ico.” 

named Fate, Fortune, Destiny, Elysium, Styx, com — 

of a yr pen, not the sentiments of a catholic mi 
A 


é Moivre calculates with mathematica] nicet es 


‘» 8000 | excluded him from the crown, to whic 
“Tf [have | elected. It has been pointed out bd the French historians, that the epi- 
y are only the sports | thets given to the princes of the 


Hugh Capet was as unanimousl 


arlovingian race, were almost all ex- 
pressive of the contemptuous light in which that family was held by. the 


doctrine of chances.” Experience falsifies the anol what he calls “the | people over whom they reigned. It would seem as if they assisted lineal 


of ten. The profound arithmetician tells you. that 
your hand it is thirty to one against your throwing 
and a hundred to one against your repeating the gs 
in succession, and so on in an augmenting ratio. 

throw. At the first cast up comes the unlikely nu 
eleven times running. Away goes the calculation 
can explain the agency by which it is foiled. And 
est trifles up to the gravest avocations of life. Fortune decides eve 


@ particular number 


rything 


and what we mean to convey by fortune is well expressed in the closing 


lation in nine cases ont misfortune by lineal imbecility and ill conduct.* 
if you take the dive in | 


>| Let us now turn to the house of Stuart. Robert IL, the first sovereign 


me throw three times’ of that family, succeeded to the throne of Scotland on the death of David 
You take the dice and _ 


mber, and you repeat it | 
, but neither he nor you 
thas it is from the veri- 








* Lucan’s Latinity is certainly good for a Spaniard, and his poem very credit- 
able to a very young man. Had he lived, he might have ranked among the best 
writers of the Augustan age, in spite of the sentence of Scaliger, who says, he 
barks rather than sings. ; 

* The surname of Capet may be derived from the Latin word Caput, as the 


sentence of the historian of the Peninsular War, “ that name for the cém- founder of a dynasty ; from a cap called “ Capet,” which he introduced ; or from 


his having a very large head. 











—— 


(Bruce) II. without issue. Robert was the son of Margery, daughter of the 
t liberator of his country, Robert Bruce, and his direct representative 
in default of male descendants. The lineage sprang from the Anglo-Nor- 
man race of Fitz-Alan. This pedigree has been distinctly traced by late 
antiquaries, to the suppression of many fabulous legends. The surname 
of Stewart, or Stuart (it is spelt both ways by learned authorities,) sup- 
planted that of Fitz-Alan, in virtue of the dignity of senesehal, or steward 
of the royal household, which had become hereditary in the ae 7 a ee 
IL. reigned nineteen years, without any signal disaster ; and gh not 
possessed of brilliant talents, or much personal activity, was a reasonably 
good monarch, and, on the whole, better and more fortunate than many of 
his successors. Robert III. died of a broken heart, in consequente of the 
murder of his eldest, and the captivity of his second son. David Duke of 
Rothsay, and Prince Royal of Scotland, was confined in the palace of 
Falkland, and cruelly starved to death, through the machinations of his 
uncle, the Duke of Albany. James, his younger brother, succeeded to the 
throne, after a long imprisonment in England. He put to death, underju- 
dicial prosecutions, several of his nearest kindred ; and was murdered ina 
conspiracy, headed by his uncle, Walter Earl of Athol, who, for 


ting this act of regicide, was executed with dreadful tortures. James IL 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon, at the siege of Roxburgh Castle, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age. He wascalled James with the fiery face, 


from ared spot which disfigured his otherwise handsome countenance, 
But he merited the title of fiery more justly from the nataral violence of 
his temper, which led him to slay the Earl of Douglas with his own hand, 
and under his own roof, at Stirling Castle; much after the manner in 
which the Roman Emperor, Valentinius ITI., assassinated his + general 
and deliverer, Atius, in a erate conference. James IIL, fyin, from a 
battle with his rebellious nobles, his horse started at the sight of a woman 
drawing water at a well, and threw him tothe ground. He was borne into 
the neighbouring mill, and incautiously proclaimed his name and qualities. 
Some of the enemy who followed entered the hut, recognised and a their 
monarch, whose body was never found, neither were the murderers ever 
identified. He was a weak and unfortunate, rather than a bad sovereign, 
although suspicions rest on his memory, of having participated in the 
death of his brother, the Earl of Marr. James 1V., his son and successor, 
was forced into the rebellion against his father ; as a penance for which, 
he ever after wore an iron belt next to his body. He fell, in the forty-first 
year of his age, and peace nye of his reign, with all his Pema peers 
and knights, on the fatal field of Flodden. His death in this battle was 
long disbelieved and disputed by the Scottish chroniclers; but the accu- 
racy of modern research has placed it beyond an “ historic doubt.” James 
V. died of vexation for the ruin and dispersion of his army at Solway 
Moss—he was then only thirty years of age. His two male children had 
expired within a few days of each other in the preceding year. His last 
words, on being told, when on his death bed, that his queen was delivered 
of a daughter, were long remembered and often repeated—‘ The crown 
came with a lass, and it will go with a lass,” Mary Stuart, a widow be- 
fore her nineteenth year, was deposed and =e by her own subjects, 
and compelled to take shelter in England, where she was beheaded, after 
a lengthened captivity, by her rival, Elizabeth. The fretful valetudinari- 
an, Pope, called his life ‘a long disease.”” The existence of Mary Queen of 
Scots may be designated one accumulated calamity,with scarcely an interval 
of enjoyment, after she grew to womanhood. Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, 
her cousin and second husband, was blown up by the conspirators in his 
own country residence, near Edinburgh. 

In the person of James VI. of Scotland, and first of England, the only 


child of Mary, the hereditary claim to family misfortune appears to have 
been suspended for a time, to descend with increased weight on his pos- 
terity. But James sustained the domestic affliction of losing his eldest son 


and heir apparent, Henry Prince of Wales, whose early deat i ap 
a brilliant promise, and whose dawning excellencies might (had it been so 
permitted) have removed the ban from his house. The unhappy father 
was even accused of hastening the end of his son, from Lorie | ; and his 
own demise has been imputed to poison, through his favourite, illiers, the 
first Duke of Buckingham. But neither of these charges rest on sufficient ' 
grounds. We are not to believe such secret histories as that of Sir Anthony 
Weldon. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James L, and direct 
ancestress of the house of Brunswick, was one of the most unfortunate prin- 
cesses that ever lived. Her life reads more like a romance than a ty. 
The sufferings, privations, and domestic afflictions she endured, are 
almost equal to those of her grandmother, except that she was not brought 
to a violent end, but lingered through a neglected old age, in obscurity 


and dependence. Of the two lots, it is difficult to say which is the less 
enviable. Charles L., after a stormy life, in a great measure produced by 
his own obstinacy, perished on a scaffold. With all our monarchical pro- 
pensities, we hi to call him a martyr. Charles II. endured ten 


of poverty and exile without reform ; returned, set an example of unmatch 
profligacy, equally regardless of national honour or private reputation, 
and died suddenly of apoplexy, without time for reform or repentance, 
Bishop Burnet states, in his history of his own times, “that there were 
apparent suspicions of his having been poisoned.” Churchill echoes the 
opinion, and points directly at the object of suspicion ; but a professed 
political satirist is always doubtful authority. He sums up his biting 
philippic against the Merry Monarch, thus :— 
‘“‘ To crown the whole, scorning the public good, 

Which through his reign he fittle understood, 

Or little heeded, with too narrow aim, 

He re-assumed a bigot brother’s claim ; 

And having made time-serving senates bow, 

Suddenly died—that brother best knew how; 

No matter how—he slept among the dead, 

And James, his brother, reigned in his stead.” 


James II. was driven from the throne in the third year of his reign, and 
consumed his old age in poverty, in “hope deferred,” and in fruitless 
efforts to recover what he needed never to have lost, but for his own un- 
provoked bigotry. His eldest daughter Mary, consort of William IIL, 
died childless, of the small-box, in her thirty-eighth year. Anne, after @ 
reign of twelve years, which though glorious, was rendered unhappy by 
party disputes, died of a broken heart, occasioned by the loss of a numer- 
ous family, and the quarrels of her favoured servants. Prince James, 
known in history as the Old Pretender, or Chevalier de St. George, in at- 
tempting to recover the throne from which he was excluded by the Act 
of Settlement, occasioned only his best friends and most devoted adherents 
to perish by the executioner. His life was inglorious and unfortunate ; he 
died an exile at Rome, having lived to the advanced age of seventy-eight, 
His son, Charles Edward, after the failure of his chivalrous attempt in 
“ forty-five,’ endured incredible hardships and misfortunes, and, finally, 
gave himself up to indolence and low debauchery, which enervated his 
constitution, and weakened his intellect. Henry Benedict, his younger 
brother, became Cardinal of York, lived at Rome on a pension badly paid, 
and died at the advanced age of eighty-two, in 1807. ith him, the race 
became extinct in the male line. The tomb of the last Stuart in St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, bears, the futile and ostentatious inscription, “ Henricus IX. 


‘ 





THE GAUGER’S POCKET. 


Poor old Tristram Pentire! How he comes up before me as I pro- 
nounce his name. That light active half-stooping form ; bent as though 
he had a brace of kegs upon his shoulders still ; those thin gray rusty locks 
that fell upon a forehead seamed with the wrinkles of threescore years and 
five; the cunning glance that questioned in his eye, and that nose carried 
always at half-cock, with a red blaze along its ridge, scorched by the de- 
parting footstep of the fierce fiend Alcohol, when he fled before the rein- 
forcements of the Coast Guard. 

He was the last of the smugglers ; and when I took possession of my 
glebe, I hired him as my servant of all work, or rather no work, about the 
house, and there he rollicked away the last few years of his careless exis- 
tence, in all the pomp and idleness of “ The n’s man.” He had 
taken a bold in every landing on the coast, man and boy, full forty 
years ; throughout which time, all kinds of men had largely trusted him 
with their brandy and their lives, and true and faithful had he been to them 
as sheath to steel. 

Gradually he grew attached to me, and I could not but take an interest 
in him. I endeavoured to work some softening change in him, and to 
awaken a certain sense of the errors of his former life. Sometimes, as a 
sort of condescension on his part, he brought himself to concede and to ac- 
knowledge in his own quaint rambling way :— j 

Well, sir, I do think when I come to look back, and consider what 
lives we used to live—drunk all night, and idle abed all day, cursing, 
swearing, fighting, gambling, lying, and always prepared for to shet (shoot) 
the gauger—I do really believe, sir, we surely was in sin!” 

But, whatever contrite admissions to this extent were extorted from old 
Tristram by misty glimpses of a moral sense and by his desire to gratify 
his master, there were two points on which he was inexorably firm. The 
one was, that it was a very guilty practice in the authorities to demand 
taxes for what he called run goods; and the other settled dogma of his 
creed was, that it never could be a sin to make away with an exciseman. 
Battles between Tristram and myself on these themes were frequent and 
fierce ; but I am bound to confess that he always managed, somehow or 
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other, to remain master of the field. Indeed, what Chancellor of the Ex- 

uer could be prepared to encounter the t demand with 
Oe trian smashed to atoms my suggestions of morality, political 
economy, and finance? He would listen with — patience to all my 
solemn and secular pleas for the Do gow and then down he came upon me 
with the unanswerable argumen : 

But why should the King tax good liquor? If they must have taxes, 
why can’t they tax something else ?” 

y efforts, moreover, to soften and remove his doctrinal prejudice as to 
the unimportance, in a moral point of view, of putting the officers of His 
Majesty’s revenue to death, were equally unavailing. Indeed, to my in- 
finite chagrin, I found that I had lowered myself exceedingly in his estima- 
tion by what he called standing up for the exciseman. 

«There had been divers parsons,” he me, “in his time in the 
parish, and very larned clargy they were ; and some very strict ; and some 
would preach one doctrine, and some another ; and there was one that had 
very mean notions about running goods, and said ’twas a wrone thing to 
do ; but even he, and the rest, never took no part with the guager—acvcr! 
And besides,” said old Trim, with another demolishing appeal, “ Wasn’t 
the exciseman always ready to put ws to death when he could ?” 

With such a theory it was not very astonishing—although it startled me 
at the time—that I was once suddenly assailed, in a pause of his spade, 
with the puzzling inquiry, “ Can you tell me the reason, sir, that no grass 
will ever grow n the grave of a man that’s hanged unjustly ?” 

“No, indeed, Tristram. I never heard of the fact before.” 

“ Well, I thought man know’d that from the Scripture ; why, you 
can see it, sir, every thday. That grave on the right hand of the 
path as ew go down to the porch-door, that heap of airth with no growth, 
not one i of grass on it—that’s Will Pooly’s grave that was hanged 


«Indeed! but how came such a shocking deed to be done ?” 

“Why you see, sir, they got poor Will down to Bodmin, all among 
strangers, and there was bribery, and false swearing ; and an unjust judge 
came down—and the jury, all bad rascals, tin-and-copper-men—and so 

all agreed er, and they banged poor Will. But his friends beg- 

the body and ght the corpse home here to his own parish ; and 

turfed the grave, and they sowed the twenty times over, but 
*twas all no use, nothing would ever grow—he was hanged unjustly. 

“ Well but Tristram, you have not told me all this while what this man 
Pooly was accused of—what hath he done?” ; : 

# e, sir! Done? Nothing whatsoever but killed the exciseman!” — 

The glee, the chuckle, the cunning glance were inimitably characteris- 
tic of the hardened old smuggler ; and then down went the spade with a 
plunge of defiance, and as I turned away, a snatch of his favourite song 
Came carolling after me like the ballad of a victory. 

On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 

Light ou the larboard bow! 
There's a nine knot breeze above, 

And a sucking tide below ! 


Hush ! for the beacon fails: 
The skulking gauger’s by. 
Down with your studding sails, 

Let jib and fore-sail fly! 


Hurrah, for the light once more! 
Point her for Shark’s Nose Head, 
Our friends can keep the shore, 
Or the skulking gauger’s dead. 


On, through the ground-sea, shove ! 
Light on the larboard bow! 

There’s a nine-knot breeze above, 
And a sucking tide below ! 


Among the “ King’s men,” whose achievements haunted the old man’s 
memory with a sense of mingled terror and dislike, a certain Parminter 
and his dog oocanied a are m place, This officer appeared to have 
been a kind of Frank Kennedy in his way, and to have chosen for his 
watchword the old Irish signal ‘‘ Dare!” 

“Sir,” said old Tristfam one day, with a burst of indignant wrath, “Sir, 
that v Parminter and his dog murdered with their shetting-irons no 
less than seven of our people at divers times, and they peacefully at work 
in their calling all the while!” 

I found on further inquiry that this man Parminter was a bold and de- 
termined officer, whom no ats could deter and no money bribe. He 
always went armed to the teeth, and was followed by a large, fierce, and 

Yeas dog, which he had thought fit to call Satan. This aninial he had 
ed to carry in his mouth a carbine or a loaded club, which at a signal 
his master, Satan brought to the rescue. “ Ay, they was bold auda- 
cious rascals—that Parminter and his dog—but he went rather too far one 
day, as I suppose,” was old Tristram’s chuckling remark as he leaned upon 


his pede, and I stood by. 

“ Did he, Trim, in what way?” 

Why, sir, the case was this. Our people had a landing down at Mell- 
nach, in Johnnie Mathoy’s hole ; and Parminter and his dog found it out. 
So they got into the cave at ebb tide, and laid in wait, and when the first 
boat-load came ashore, just as the keel took the ground, down storms Par- 
minter, shouting for Satan to follow. But the dog knew better, and held 
back, they said, for the first time in all his life; so in leaps Parminter 
smack into the boat, alone, with his cutlass drawn ; but, (with a kind of 
inward ecstacy) “ he didn’t do much harm to the boat’s crew—” 

“ Because,” as I inte , “they took him off to their ship.” 

““No, not they ; not a bit of it. Their blood was up, poor fellows, so 
they just pulled arminter down in the boat, and chopped off his head on 

i 


the gunwale 

"The exclamation of horror with which I received this recital, elicited, 
no kind ofsympathy from Tristram, He went on quietly with his work, 
merely moralizing thus—‘“ Ay, better Parminter and his dog had gone 
now and then to the guager’s pocket at Tidnacombe Cross, and held their 


uager’s Pocket,”’ in old Tristram’s phraseology, had no 
kind of reference to any place of deposit in the apparel of the exciseman ; 
but to a certain ene gray rock, which stands upon a neighbouring moor- 
land, not far from the elifts which overhang the sea. It bears to this day, 
among the parish people, the name of the Witan-Stone, that is to say, 
in the language of our fore-fathers, the Rock of Wisdom ; because it was 
one of the places of usual assemblage for the Gray Eldermen of British or 
of Saxon times—a sort of speaker’s chair or woolsack in the local Par- 
* Tiaments. It was moreover, there is no doubt, one of the natural altars of 
the old religion ; and, as such, it is greeted with a fond and legendary 
reverence still. Hither Trim guided me one day to show, as he told me, 
“the great rock set by up the giants, so they said ; long, long ago, before 
there was any bad laws such as they make now.” It was indeed a wild, 
strange, striking scene ; and one to lift and fill, and, moreover, to subdue 
the thoughtful mind. Around me was the wild half-cultured moor ; yonder, 
within reach of pe and ear, that boundless breathing sea, with that 
shout of waters, which came up, ever and anon to recal the strong metre 
of the Greek, 


Hark! how old ocean laughs with all his waves !” 


and there, before me, stood the tall, vast, solemn stone ; gray and awful 
with the myriad memoirs of ancient ages, when the white fathers bowed 
around the rocks and worshipped ! 

* And now, sir,” clashed in a shrill sharp voice, let me show you the 
wonderfullest thing in all the place, and that is, the Gauger’s Pocket.” 

Accordingly, I followed my guide, for it seems, “I had a dream which 
was not all a dream,” as he led the way to the back of the Witan-Stone ; 
and there, grown over with moss and lichen, with a moveable slice of rock 
to conceal its mouth, old Tristram pointed out, triumphantly a dry and 
secret crevice about an arm’s length deep. “There, sir,” said he with a 
joyous twinkle in his eye, “there have I dropped a litte bag of gold, many 
and many a time, when our — wanted to have the shore quiet, and to 
keep the exciseman out of way of trouble ; and there he would go, if 
so be he was a reasonable officer ; and the byeword used to be, when 
*twas all right, one of us would go and meet him, and then say, ‘ Sir your 
pocket is unbuttoned ;” and he would smile and answer, « Ay! ay! but 
never mind, my man, my money’s safe enough ;’ and thereby we knew 
that he was a just man, and satisfied, and that the boats could take the 
roller in e; and that was the very way, sir, it came to that 
this crack in the stone was called for evermore ‘The Gauger’s Pocket,’ ” 





NOTES PICKED UP FROM THE RHONE. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 

Few English travellers have much fancy for the most rapid of the great 
streams. If they at all make its personal acquaintance, it is 
on back, and iron-shod baton in hand—when they stand 
the mother-glacier, and watch the river-child glide brightly into air 
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lucid waters of the snow are again and still more fatally fouled by the 
dew running Saone which comes down by Lyons, heavy and fat with the 
rich mud of Burgundy. At the point of junction there, also, the tourist 
sometimes goes to observe the coalition of the streams, and to find out, 
that instead of the bigger river cleansing the smaller, the smaller utterly 
besmirches and be the greater. pondering over the moral, he 
too often takes little further heed of the Rhone ; or if le does, it is as a 
mere beast of burden. He is bound south, and he knows that the “ swift 
and arrowy Rhone” will add wings to the speed of steam ; that stepping 
on board the long, long steam-boat from the noble quays of Lyons at sum- 
mer’s dawn, he will step ashore amid the clamour of the uproarious Avig- 
non porters by the summer’s eve. But the day’s flight—through rocks, 
and vines, and corn-lands, and by ancient towns and villages, and through 
old bridges of stone, and modern bridges of boats, is to the conventional 
traveller usually nearly a blank. How different from the Rhine; no 
legends in the hand-book, no castles, no picturesque students, no jolly Bur- 
schen cheruses over pipes and beer. The steamer flies southward. If she 
boone o (ie quiekest of the Rhone fleet, and the river be in good order, 
she could carry you between sunrise and sunset, from the land were the 
chesnut and walnut most abound, through the zone where the mulberry is 
almost exclusively the tree ; next past the region where men are clipping, 
and twisting, and trimming the olive, at once sacred and classic, and, 
finally, fairly into the flats, where tropical rice grows out of fever-haunted 
swamps in the African-like jungles of the Camargue. During this flight, 
it is to be noted, that you have descended upwards of 600 feet, in fact that 
you have been steaming down a modified water-fall, and have measured in 
a day, a run from a climate which may be described as temperate, to one 
which is, to all intents and purposes, torrid. ; ; 
And in this run must we not have passed some rather curious objects, 
some rather striking points of scenery? May not there have been nooks, 
and ravines, and old towers within that sterile, yet viney land, burnt by the 
hot kiss of the sun, which are worthy of a traveller’s afternoon. There 
are many such. The masonry of Rome still stands by the stream, and 
ancient rock-perched ruins there are, telling grim tales of the old religious 
wars of France ; tales going back to the Albigenses and Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, and in later days dealing with the feuds which Ivry put an 
end to, but which were renewed when the peasants of the wild hills of the 
Cevennes, in their white camisas Langue d’Oc for shirts, worn over 
their clothes as uniforms, held out the long and obstinate contest of 
the dragonnades, and frequently beat even Marichale Villars, with the 
best of the cavaliers of the Grand Monarque. But there are still other 
points of interest connected with the Rhone itself—parts and pendicles of 
the river. First, look at the current. Did you ever see a blacker, fiercer, 
more unmercifully minded looking stream? Take care how you get into 
it. There is drowning in its aspect. A sudden sweep down that foaming 
current, and all would be over. No swimming in these deadly whirling 
eddies. Once they embrace you in their watery arms, down you go, never 
stopping, even to die, to the sea whither the Rhone is ever, ever rushing, 
ploughing its way through shingles, roaring round opposite rocks, some- 
times carrying by assault a new channel through a green pasture, at others 
when its sudden floods are out, rushing with a furious vengeance, at what 
at sunset was a fertile island, rich with the ripe corn, which to-morrow will 
be a torrent, and a few morrows afterward—sand. ’ 

Then the Rhone, you will say, must be a river very difficult to navigate, 
impossible to have been navigated before steam. Notso. In spite of its 
fury of current, in spite of its sudden shiftings of sand and shingle banks 
its sudden floods, its sudden fogs, the Rhone has been navigated from time 
immemorial. See, toiling up the stream, toiling hard, toiling slow, an 
equipage goes crawling along—an equipage composed of half a dozen 
huge barges hauled by these struggling, splashing, panting horses you see 
upon the bank. Before the introduction of steam, there were upwards of 
fifty of these barge squadrons upon the Rhone, They floated down from 
Lyons to the port of Beaucaire, opposite Arles, in two days, but different 
and dreary was the passage back. A month in summer, six weeks in 
winter were consumed in the tedious strugle with the everlasting, ever- 
opposing stream, Let us watch the progress of the equipage before us. 
It boasts about thirty horses, stout, active, willing beasts, all following, in 
short files, the track of the leading animal. Now you are to observe, that 
this leader is always a quadruped of high consideration. He is chosen 
from the strongest, the tallest, and the most intelligent of the troop, and 
is generally worth a third more than any of his followers. He is called Le 
Patillard. To him is assigned the daintiest food of the stock while his rider, 
who frequently stands upon his back with pole sounding the shallows, is 
always the guide, pilot, and philosopher of the expedition. In the track, 
then, of these sages, four-footed and two-footed, follow, floundering and 

rawling, the rest of the towing quadrupeds. Sometimes the whole of 
the troop come to an absolute stand—the stream controls their utmost 
efforts. At others a whole file may plunge, kicking, into a pool ; while, 
should the barge, by any inattention of the steersman, sheer out into the 
river, the unfortunates attached to it are dragged in an instant after it, 
and are too often hauled from the water, dead. The sufferings, indeed, of 
these poor animals must be frequently severe. Their toil is very hard and 
very dangerous, so much so, that the owners calculate on losing 25 per 
cent. of the towing horses per annum. But the number of equipages is 
fast decreasing, and as soon as steam flies along the bank of the Rhone, 
they will altogether disappear from its waters. 

To turn, however, to a more pleasant theme. See, the boat is sweep- 
ing towards a rock promontory. Another advances to meet it from the 
opposite side. The contracted stream shoots rapidly through the devile, 
and at the narrowest 
small villages, clustered beneath vine-covered steeps. The crag above 
that on the right hand is castled, most picturesquely castled, as much so 
as any cliff on the Rhine; that on the left is crowned with a more genial 
diadem. The first village is Tournon, the second Tain. We will for a 
moment linger in the latter. The place is poor, shabby, dirty; the 
houses are rickety and slovenly. You ascend to the salle a manger of 
the best hotel in the place ei! a ladder. 

Then what can we possibly want in Tain? Nevertheless, let us go 
forth, and make our way through the dirty lanes to the overhanging 
cliffs. As we approach them an infinity of unsavoury manure heaps 
strikes eyes and nose, and clustered about them we perceive a band of 
poorly-clad people filling baskets, with leather bands attached to them, 
and which bands they pass round their foreheads, and then, with slow and 
labouring or toil their way up the steep ascents before us. These ascents 
consist partly of stairs, partly of paths encompassed by high walls. All 
the slope of the cliff is split up into squares, triangles and so forth, and 
bounded by stone walls ; and these triangles, squares and so forth are full 
of vines. They ascend to the summit of a hill twice the height of St. 
Paul’s, and the poor people carry the manure up to the top upon 
their heads. The labour seems very hard and very degrading, but in 
what does it result? Why in one of the very choicest wines of France— 
in one of the wines seldom seen out of the district, except upon very fes- 
tive occasions—in one of the wines we instinctively class as springing 
from the highest aristocracy of the grape—in short, in Hermitage. Now, 
if there be any two classes of people in the globe who may be said to be 
the social antipodes of each other, it is surely those who make Hermitage, 
and those who drink Hermitage. Think, on the one hand, of toiling up 
these cliffs day after day, burdened, as we have described, and painfully 
applying the compost to the roots of each individual plant, and think, 
on the other, of luxuriously lying back in your chair and gently tilting 
the cobwebbed bottle on the pivot of its wire-wove car, into the goblet of 
glass, springing from a straw thick stem, and spreading into as airy a 
globularity as a soap-bubble with the top cut off. 

Such are a few of the differences between the relations with Hermitage 
of the peasent, who, for a shilling a-day, helps to grow it, and, gentleman 
who, for eight shillings a bottle, helps to drink it. 

Let us descend the Rhone, a little farther, and we find ourselves oppo- 
site Valence, celebrated for the fat, kind old lady who keep the chicfhotel, 
and goes by the name of La Mére de Commis Voyageurs de France— 
an awful family-and for having been for some years the residence, when 
a poor sous-lieutenant, of Bonaparte, who is said to have left the city in 
love with his landlady, and in debt at the confectioner’s for a franc and a 
half's worth of tarts, and incumbrance which, to his credit be it spoken, 
the Emperor afterwards discharged. Opposite to Valence, and about a 
mile from the river,—the intervening space is corn-country, the fields dot- 
ted with mulberries—rises a bold and high peak of rocks, and on their 
summit, a nobly pierced eyrie of a castle. 

Clamber up. e hill is steep and tough to ascend, and the heath is 
slippery. Nevertheless, persevere, and be rewarded at length by entering 
the ruins, where you will perceive a half-crambled cavernous looking re- 
=> a thick wall. It seems to have been a fire-place. Approach cau- 
tiously. 

That fire-place has no back, and fuel flung in there will roll ont at a 
prs Argan and find itself upward of eight hundred feet high in the 
yielding air. 

The castle once belonged to a Protestant lord, the Seigneur de Crussol, 
and when, after a successful foray across the river, amongst the Catholic 
popvlation, he managed to secure a score or two of prisoners, high festival 
was held, and the unhappy captives, amid the brimming glasses and con- 





vivial jokes of the company, were flung into the chimney of Crussol, and 
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found by the trembling peasantry indefinity masses of horror, next morn- 
ing. In these dreadful theological wars, indeed, it is not easy to say which 
of the two great parties was the most cruel. At Beziers the pious bishop 
thereof had twenty thousand Protestents slaughtered—so at least runs the 
legend ; and when dark + came on, and the soldiers complained that 
they could not distinguish the heterodox from the orthodox, the mame 4 
dignitary replied, in Latin “ Kill them all! the Lord will recognize 
own !”” 

These were wild old savage days ; but let us go back for a few moments 
to days far more ancient, though they can hardly have been more wild or 
savage than the times of the Religious Wars. Hannibal, everybody knows, 
crossed the Alps, and the route, at all events the most likely route, by the 
Little St. Bernard is generally received as authenticated. But Hannibal, 
coming from Spain, also crossed the Rhone, and looking at that wild 
rushing river, so deep and broad, and perpetual in its current, we have 
often thought that the ag African commander performed a more bril- 
liant exploit in getting his Moorish cavalry, his war-elephants, and his un- 
disciplined Spanish brigades, across the water than across the mountains, 
No one knows the spot he selected for his ferriage, and all speculation 
must necessarily be mere guess-work. It might be here, it might be there ; 
but wherever it was, Hannibal brought an army across the Rhone by some 
sort of rude machinery or another. Is it not in some sense true that this 
great general is underrated. He was beaten at last ; perhaps that is the 
secret. Nevertheless, he is the schoolboy’s favourite, and the schoolboy 
laments that he did not thrash the haughty Romans and turn the tables 
on old Delenda est Carthago. With the Sie Hannibal fades into a sort 
of dim myth, only connected with vinegar, vague battles, and poison in a 
ring. But consider a little. Imagine the commander-in-chief with his 
troops encamped, and chafing at the broad river which lay between them 
and those distant snow-capped hills, beyond which was Italy. Hannibal 
was a Moor, or a Saracen. Perhaps Saladin came of such blood. His 
= le had sailed in galleys across the sea and made a home in Southern 

pain, and from their sense of the beautiful and the rich was to spring the 
pillars and the arcades, the fountains and the hallsof the Alhambra. Han- 
nibal, perhaps a swarthy lithe young infidel, gorgeous in the richly em- 
broidered vestments which the Moors yet love, with aquiline nose and 
flashing eye, and mounted upon a pure Arabian courser, might be fancied 
riding along the bank, and imagining the schemes by which he could de- 
feat the overwhelming opposition of that rapid sullen stream—that natur- 
al fortification of running water so much more formidable than one of 
standing stone. In three days we are told the feat was achieved. Apo- 
cryphal accounts tell us how the horses, mad with the terror of fire,"swam 
wildly across the-stream, and how the elephants roared upon the rafts. At 
any rate, the grand difficulty was defeated, and Hannibal appears to have 
found fewer obstacles to the crossing of the Alps. Nor does there seem any 
good reason why he should. The season was most likely summer ; the 
a had also probably already crossed the Pyrenees. There were no 
roads then in either range of mountains it is true, but there were the passes 
through which the roads now run ; and, our life for it, Hannibal found as 
good guides among the hills as the gentlemen who go up Mont Blanc do 
at Chamouni—and perhaps too at a cheaper rate. Thus then he poured 
down upon Cisalpine Gaul. As for the vinegar—who believes that story ? 
Would vinegar split rocks at all? And if it would, is it likely that an 
soldier in Hannibal’s army carried a small barrel of the fluid upon his 
shoulders? We have indeed heard a malicious thegry started, that the 
vinegar used was actually the wine with which the Carthaginian commis- 
saries had supplied the troops; but, however that may be, we decidedly 
give credit to the testimony of Hannibal’s ghost, as seen by Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver in the Magic Island of Glubdubrib, and which informed that 
honest traveller, “ that he had not one drop of vinegar in his camp.” 

A wide champagne country, fertile to magnificent luxuriance—the rush- 
ing Rhone dotted with wooded islands; a city clustering on a hill and a 
castle crowning it, and we approach Avignon. Hereis generally the Eng- 
lish traveller’s first stoppage from Lyons ; here he leaves his beast of bur- 
den, the river, and, if he be antiquarian and historic, examines the noble 
churches, towers, bastions, and dungeons with which the Avignon Popes 
beautified the city ; or, if he be sentimental and romantic, he prepares his 
feelings, works them—hard work it usually is—into a proper frame, and 
then hiring a voiture de remise at twenty francs, proceeds to be over- 
powered by his associations, to Vaucluse. A pretty spot it is in itself, 
with its grottoed rocks and limpid waters; and certainly the name of 
Petrarch may fairly enough add a certain degree of interest to the scene. 
But Petrarch and Laura. Everybody couples these names. You never 
think of the one without the other. Poor sighing Petrarch and gentle and 
uncomplaining Laura. Picture the first romantic meeting at early matins 
in the church of St. Clara—that sentimental encounter which set the 
etherealized lover writing sonnets all his life to Laura, even when she was 
a fat comfortable matron looking after her children, and Petrarch a pros- 
perous gentleman, going from court to court in Italy, delighting in politi- 
cal and literary intrigue and gossip ; learned too, and loving his books ; a 
gourmand and loving his proper ease ; a savant who thought vastly well 
of himself, and not without reason; and finally, aud under the rose, the 
father of a family of which Laura was not the mother. Does any one—did 
any one then—ever seriously believe in the loves of this devoted pair of 
turtle doves? Look, my good sir, at that portrait of Francisco Petrarch 
which hangs on your library wall, and tell us is that a lover’s face or the 
face of a man of strong and enduring passions? A fat, round, full-moon 
visage, the features regular enough, but singularly inexpressive ; the cheeks 
far more prominent objects than the brow, the whole indicative of portly 
prosperity, of good living and little trouble. Such does Petrarch appear, 
and such he was. ‘Thai Le might have entertained a sort of vague idea, 
that he was in love with the lady of St. Clara’s Church, is possible; and 
that he used this feeling as a sort of peg for hanging sonnets on, we believe 
to be the fact ; but that his love was ever a manly, natural, impetuous pas- 
sion, or a deep and constant devotion, is utterly impossible and out of the 
question. : 

Petrarch, it may be gleaned from his biographies, never wrote any son- 
nets about Laura, except when he had nothing better to do. He led a 
sunny and an honoured life. He was hand and glove with all the great 
families of Italy, particularly the Colonnas; and he went from city to 
city, from court to court, and castle to castle,—sometimes the guest of 
the Pope, sometimes of kings and ruling dukes, keeping up a vast literary 
and political correspondence ; actively engaged in trying to have the seat 
of papal power transferred to Rome, and in fact living an exciting and 
luxurious life, when poor Laura was very likely darning her husband’s 
stockings or sewing buttons on her children’s chemisettes. No! in our 
view there was no more love between the pair than there generally is be- 
tween an artist and his lay figure. Laura was Petrarch’s subject, and 
when in a certain poetic mood he used her. When writing epics, or being 
crowned with a poetic diadem at Rome—an honour which he received with 
very much complacency—there was probably nothing farther from the 
heart of this not ill-natured or bad, but selfish and thoroughly worldly 
man, than the idea of Laura de Sade. 

The last point of interest on which we propose to waste our tediousness 
upon the reader, is the Delta of the river; the several mouths through 
which, after its rapid course from the Lake of Geneva, the Rhone at length 
pours itself into the sea. The Camargue, as this strange swampy district 
is called, is seldom or ever trodden by English foot. It has no attractions 
for the ordinary sight-seer, but it has many for the lover of aspects of na- 
ture, of a strange and unwonted character, and of which few are to be 
seen in Europe. Proceeding from Arle, along a muddy, clayey road, 
through a perfect flat intersected by numerous draining ditches, you gradu- 
ally find yourself arriving in a region where the earth appears to be los- 
ing its consistence and melting into mud beneath your feet. Forests of 
swamp-growing trees, willows, and marsh-mallows stretch around ; and as 
you emerge from them you come upon a boundless plain, an enormous 
stagnant flat—mud and water and water and mud for scores and scores of 
squares miles, but intersected as far as the eye can reach, by a network of, 
clay walls, upon which you can make your way, gazing in wonder upon 
the perfect mg | of the apparent desolation. But there is no desola- 
tion in the case. ese swamps are rice-fields, If your visit be paid dur- 
ing the summer, the grain will be growing out of the tepid water ; if dur- 
ing the autumn, you will see withered beds of the straw left for manure, 
slowly rotting in the soil. At long distances crawling figures appear. 
These are the labourers employed by the Company which grows the rice, 
and whose stations for draining out the surplus water, which would other- 
wise perhaps overwhelm the whole district, may be fixed by their lofty 
siphon tubes breaking the dead flatness of the several lines of view. And 
= there is a dreary death-like beauty about all this silent land. Shelley 

as sung such ; Tennison has done it more elaborately and better, and we 
find traces of the sentiment in “ Eothen.” The vast and the drear have a 
sublime of their own, and in this dismal waste of laid-out world we feel 
it. Even ugliness is made respectable by extent, and we leave the 
ome with an impression of lorn, melancholy, grandeur looming on our 
minds. 

We leave them for a gayer portion of the same district, where, amid a 
ramification of lagoons through which the Mediterranean creeps in bays 
and creeks into the heart of luxuriant pastures, flourish the wild bulls and 
the wild horses of the Camargue. Wild bulls and wild horses! The 
phrases sound formidably. In a neighbouring land, too; one did not look 
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these things in Europe. But stay one moment; the Camargue wild 
dattle are nano of them so wild but that we believe a vicious young High- 
land bull would drive a whole herd before it. Neither are they 80 wild 
or 80 savage, as not to be, pulls and horses, the property of certain owners 
and branded as such, and as not also to have their regular shepherds or 
ians, active fellows, well mounted, who throw the lasso like South 
rican Indians, and slay bulls like Spanish matadors. Still it is inter- 
esting and agreeable enough to mo—welking leisurely over these jungly 
pastures, a group of Camargue horses, nearly every one of them pure 
white ; to watch them stand a moment and gaze on you, and then turning 
round, career off in a whirlwind of waving tails and kicking hind feet, 
visible for an instant and no more. The bulls, like ‘the horses, are small- 
sized and, although a few may be awkward customers to meet with, yet we 
have seen the mounted drovers, with their long spears in hand and the 
lasso at the saddle-bow, experience little difficulty in driving a small flock 
from the pastures to the slaughter-house. The fact is, that our continental 
friends are somewhat too apt to exaggerate their fere nature. The bear 
is the only real savage fellow worth talking about, which they possess, 
and he never troubles any one who does not trouble him. We have seen 
a wolf in a state of nature and a Highland pole-cat in a state of nature, 
and we know which we would rather tackle. So of wild boars. A herd 
which we had the pleasure of observing—after waiting about four hours 
in ambush in a deserted charcoal maker’s hut in a Thuringian wood,— 
peared to us a set of disreputable, half-starved pigs, dreadfully lankey, 
and not at all unlike the mangy animals which may be seen in Tipperary, 
Kerry, or Clare, wa'king in and out of the cottages of the finest peasantry 
in the universe. However, we dare say a Camargue bull might make for- 
midable use of lis horns, and a Camargue horse show you his abilities in 
the employment of both his heels and his teeth, if you gave either suffi- 
cient opportunity or provocation. 





WOMEN, AS DESCRIBED BY THE POETS. 


The ladies are not much indebted to some of the old classics, who have 
treated them with unjust depreciation. An action for libel would lie 
against more than one, if they could be summoned inte court. Homer 
draws two respectable matrons in Hecuba and Andromache. The Greek 
tragic poets have given some noble heroines ; but Euripides was such an 
avowed enemy to the fair sex, that he was sometimes called, Misogunes, 
the “‘ woman-hater.” Perhaps from this deeply-rooted aversion arose the 
impure and diabolical machinations which appear in his female characters. 
He endeavoured to refute the charge, by saying that he had ey 
copied nature. In spite of all this antipathy, he was married twice ; and, 
as Sir Peter Teazle says, “the crime carried the punishment along with 
it,” for his choices were so injudicious, and the ladies so ill-conducted, that 
he was compelled to divorce them both Aristophanes, Plautus, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal, are terrible scandal-mongers : they step out 
of their way to describe women unfavourably, and lack the courtly delica- 
cy of the elder Lord Lyttleton, who, when asked by a literary lady of note, 
why he did not insert in his life of Henry II. the well-supported tradition, 
which makes that prince the offspring of an amour between the Empress 
Matilda and her competitor, Stephen—“ Madam,” replied the noble bio- 
grapher, “ my work shall never become the vehicle of antiquated scandal 
against a lady of rank and character.” . 

The ancient Egyptians treated the better half of the creation with be- 
eoming respect. It appears from Seneca, that in arranging the genders of 
their nouns, a singular and delicate compliment was paid to women. In 
the four elements, beginning with water, they appointed the ocean, as 
rough and boisterous, to the male sex ; the more gentle streams and foun- 
tains they left to the females. As to the earth—they made rocks, stones, 
and mountains male; but meadow-lands, gardens, and bowers, female. 
Air they divided thus :—to the masculine gender, rough winds and hurri- 
canes of every kind; to the females, the sky, the balmy breezes, and the 
zephyrs. Fire, when of a consuming nature, they made male; but aiti- 
ficial and harmless flames they consigned to the feminine class. Not so the 
Romans. They made a most awkward, and, in some instances, a peculiarly 
ridiculous distribution of genders. 

The women of Plautus are almost uniformly bad. Thosein Terence are 
little better; and the only one among them who has done a good action, 
begs pardon of her husband, as being convinced of her own criminality in 
doing it— Mi Chreme, peccavi! Fateor, Vincor!”’ (Heautontimor.)— 
(I was wrong, my Chremes, I own it! Iam conquered’) It will hardly be 
believed by the unclassical reader, that the fault for which the good lady 
begs pardon, in these humble strains, was neither more nor less than the 
saving her child from being murdered, as her husband, and its own father, 
had humanely commanded. 

Virgil, far from showing the least consideration for the female sex, has 
treated them (even according to his warmest panegyrist, Dryden) in an 
unjust, unmanly style. He has falsified both the era and the history of | 
Dido to render her odious and contemptible. By an anachronism of nearly 
three hundred years, he has taken away the character of an honest woman 
who committed public suicide, because she had sworn fidelity to the manes 
of her first husband, and preferred death to a compulsory marriage with a 
second.* Virgil also makes Queen Amata turbulent and tippling ; and 
the Princess Lavinia, undutifal and unbelieving. Dryden adds, “ that she 
looks a little flickering after Tumas.”’ His goddesses are no better than 
his mortals. Juno is always in a passion, and surely (as Dryden observes,) 
Venus adopts rather a strong measure, when she impudently expects that 
her injured husband should provide a suit of impenetrable armour for the 
offspring of her amour with Anchises. Camilla is the only female of 
whom the poet begins to speak well, but he soon dashes down her character 
by calling her “ Aspera” and “ Horrenda Virgo”—a bitter, awful virgin. 
This is almost as bad as Boiardo’s “ Gatta, fiera, cruda, disppietata”—a 
fierce, cruel, pitiless cat—as applied to his heroine, Marfisa. Both contain 
meauings as distant from anything attractive or amiable as words can paint. 
As to orace, it would puzzle any one to find one woman of pure fame 
spoken of in any part of his poems. We must except the compliment paid 
to Livia, the wife of Augustus (more in flattery than in truth,) when he 
calls her par excellence—* Unico gaudens mulier, marito”’—the wife con- 
tented with a single husband. His ladies are all Chloes, Delias, Lyces, 
Lydias, Lalages, and Cynaras. Their characters are all measured by the 
same light stafdard, and most of them seem to have added the worship of 
Bacchus to that of Cupid. He treats them accordingly, and recommends 
one of them to take care, lest her keeper, in a fit of jealousy, should spoil 
her fashionable cap. One tolerably modest woman, indeed, Neobule, he 
seems to have known ; but his idea of her delicacy does not prevent him 
from condoling with her on the severity of her uncle, who will neither 
permit her to entertain a lover, nor wash away her cares with rosy wine. 
Juvenal need not be mentioned. His trade was universal satire ; woman- 
kind he treated with peculiar severity. He declares that he had scarcely 
ever heard a tradition of a thoroughly modest woman since the golden 
age. The prose writers of the Augustan era seem to have favoured the 

_ Da mars than the poets ; and Seneca’s account of the ladies of his time 
ma oc east as bitter as the sixth satire of Juvenal. In latter days, Pope has 
ine Severely on female follies, but he has depicted some beautiful in- 
*, a8 a set off. Take the following for an example :— 
O blest with temper, whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day : 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne’er answers till her husband cools, 
chen She rules = aece-y shows she rules ; 
8 by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her hhutneur mest where he obeys.” 


Shakspeare, L , 
ehasiploun a the fain an and Sheridan Knowles, are amongst the ablest 


best, endurable superduiti quarians consider them necessary evils, or, at 
ines dehnentin sheis a Youth, beauty, and elegant accomplishments 








“ Their Venus must be old and want ig 
: a nose. 
The diary of Anthony 4 Wooa contains many grotesque illustrations of 


his dislike to women, and th , 
lantry as follows :-—“ It is Peeaanrned Selden records his own want of gal- 


3 n & man th 7 ife 

radar of her trinkets, and ay all om _ vty oe mie 
at will keep a monkey, it’s fit he should pay for the glasses he breaks.” 
We conclude with an anecdote, wh . 


e, Which shows t ie i 
they please, can find opportunities of retaliating iDeerusy to tue wee 


treat them not with the respect the meri ' 

ried a second wife, indulged himeel? in coop leaden ma 
to the beauty and virtues of his first consort. Hg had, at the same time not 
discernment enough to discover that the subject Was an thin but agreea- 
ble to his present lady. “Excuse me, madam,” said +H « + coahal hel 
expressing my regrets for the dear deceased,” « pon m honour is replie® 
the fair incumbent, “I can most heartily affirm, that T om as ‘sincere a 
ader, never mind the ancients, and the 
Ving editions. If you are not satisfied 
want to be assured from other sources 


mourner for her as you can be.” Re 
fusty antiquaries, but study from li 
with your own observations, and 





* Hence her appellation of Dido, a valiant w i j 
. . ’ om: 4 ‘li 
original name. The ghost of Sichzeus, her uncle ane irae Wreabond, appeared 


how women ought to be valued, read Dryden’s “Epitaph on Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew,” Lord Lyttleton’s “ Monody on his Wife, and remember what 
Sir Walter Scott sings in the last canto of “ Marmion :”— 
“«O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light, quivering aspen made ; 
hen pain and wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 
Then turn to the Bard of Hope, and learn these lines by heart, if you 
have not done so already :— 
“ And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, ; 
Oh! what were man ?—A world without a sun !’ 








GLASS-W ALLS. 


Of the many difficulties with which gardening has to contend in Britain, 
our ungenial climate offers the most formidable ; indeed gardening in this 
country may be regarded as a perpetual war against climate. In an es- 
pecial manner is this the case in the northern parts of our island, where 
cold and fog conspire to blast the opening buds of spring and the ripening 
fruits of autumn. This has the effect of whetting the wits of our garden- 
ers ; they seek by all the appliances of their art to make up for the bad- 
ness of the climate ; and when fortune leads to a more genial atmosphere, 
they carry with them an amount of skill, as well as habits of persevering 
industry, which the inhabitant of the sunny south is never called upon te 
exercise on the teeming fields that require little care or culture: hence 
the success of our northern gardeners, whose professional excellence is pro- 
verbial throughout the world. . . 

While many excellent fruits are freely cultivated in the open air, there 
are many more which require the protection of the hothouse to be grown 
to perfection—such are pine-apples, grapes, peaches, figs, &c. Even the 
French pear, and other fine varieties of fruit-trees usually deemed hardy, 
require to be trained under the protection of a wall, in order toripen their 
fruit and fully develop their rich aroma. The protection afforded by a 
brick or stone wall, however, is not to be depended upon; after a warm 
dry day it gives out by radiation a sufficiency of heat to prevent the chill 
air of night from affecting the fruit ; but when the blossom-buds are on the 
trees, if a sharp spring frost should follow, as it frequently does, a day of 
cold and wet, then the whole crop is destroyed. Even if this precarious 
stage should be got over safely, a moist, sunless autumn is apt to prevent 
the ripening of the fruit; added to which, the ravages of wasps and other 
insects, and the devastations of birds—not to speak of children and nur- 
sery-maids—all tend to lead the gardener’s care and attention to a fruii- 
less end. Various means have been devised to ward off such casualties. 
Nettings of various kinds have been tried, and in many cases with advan- 
tage, to protect the trees. Walls have been built of stone, of bricks, and 
of other materials ; they have been placed at all inclinations at which brick 
and mortar will hold together, and have even been laid flat on their backs 
on banks facing the sun ; they have been placed in various aspects—to 
catch the rising sun, to catch the noon-day sun, and to catch the setting 
sun; they have been painted of various colours, as well as made of various 
materials ; even wooded-walls have been tried—but all with trifling re- 
sult ; none have proved equal to the object aimed at. Walls, heated in- 
ternally with fire-flues, were once the rage, and they may still be seen in 
many good old gardens; walls with overhanging copings, of varied 
breadths, in various positions, and at various inclinations, have all had 
their day, and are in their turn giving way to other improvements. No 
system of horticultural protection save that of complete hothouses,has been 
found sufficient to provide security to the gardener against the influences 
of our ever-varying climate. 

The attention of horticulturists, however, has recently been called to a 
modification of the hothouse as applicable to outdoor gardening, or rather 
to the successful and sure culture of the less hardy fruits which do not re- 
quire fire-heat. Ewing’s patent glass-walls are henceforth, to secure the 
cultivator against untimely frosts, and to-facilitate the ripening of his ten- 
der fruits. These ‘“ walls” are constructed of a double framework, glazed, 
and of an ornamental character. The fruit-trees are trained inside of the 
hollow wall; and the sashes are made to open like sliding-doors, in order 
that access may be readily had to the trees. The whole is very portable, 
and may be put up and taken down as required ; and therefore the inven- 





tion seems to be well fitted for those who are not proprietors of the gardens 
they cultivate. Now that glass is cheap, we may almost hope that such a 
contrivance as this will enable the workman to indulge in the luxury of 
cultivating for his family a little vine-yard or peach-house in his humble 
cottage-garden. In its present form, however, the glass-wall is intended 
for gardens of a different class. It will serve to displace those ugly brick- 
walls which intersect many of our best gardens, at once marring their 
beauty, and rendering much of the soil unproductive ; and more than this, 
it will enable the gardener to produce crops of fruit superior to any that 
could be ripened on the common wall. The efficiency of glass-walls is 
thus spoken of by a practical man, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle and 
Agricultural Gazette :—‘‘ Having heard many remarks passed upon glass- 
walls, I determined to see and judge for myself. Being informed that there 
was one erected, and in fall operation, at Bodorgan Hall, Anglesea, I paid 
three visits to those celebrated gardens. The first was in April last ; but 
the trees had been so recently planted, and some of them very large ones, 
I could not form any idea of their utility, but the appearance was truly 
magnificent. I accordingly visited them again in July, when I was aston- 
ished at the progress the trees had made: they consisted of peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, plums, figs, &c. I measured some of the leaves of the 
peach-trees, and found them to be a foot in length, and in a very healthy 
state: but then I had some misgivings whether the wood would get suffi- 
ciently ripened—perhaps merely from preconceived notions, for the trees 
presented no indications of such results. Be thatas it may, however, this 
induced a third visit a few weeks ago, when I found the trees quite bare 
of foliage, the wood very solid and well ripened to the extremity of the 
shoots, and not a gross or unfruitfnl branch to be perceived. I may add 
another advantage connected with hollow glass-walls—namely, that the 
border on the north side of such walls, whose aspect is north and south, is 
equally productive with any other part of the garden. This isa consider- 
able item where a great extent of wall is erected.” 

Glass-walls are manifestly unsuitable as boundary-walls to gardens ; and 
that they should ever have been suggested for this purpose, can be account- 
ed for only by the scarcity of building materials in many parts of England. 
Hollow glass-walls—as now understood—can never make a good fence ; 
and the sooner the idea is abandoned by our horticultural theorists, the 
better. It has beenshown, however, how boundary-walls of stone or brick 
may have a glass covering, so as to adapt them for the culture of tender 
fruit-trees equally well with glass-walls ; and as existing brick-walls may 
be covered with glass at a much less expense than the erection of indepen- 


adopt this plan. 

The Crystal Palace has had a wonderful effect in extending the use of 
glass in connection with horticulture, and glass-walls are no donbt to be 
regarded as one of the many improvements which it suggested. 


———__- ~~ 


GEN. PIERCE’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


My CountTRYMEN— 


It is a relief to feel that no heart but my own can know the personal 
regret and bitter sorrow over which I have been borne to a position so 
suitable for others, rather than desirable for myself. 

The circumstances, under which I have been called for a limited period, 
to preside over the destinies of the republic, fill me with a profound sense 
of responsibility, but with nothing like shrinking apprehension. I repair 
to the post assigned me, not to one sought, but in obedience to the unsoli- 
cited expression of your will, answerable only for a fearless, faithful, and 
diligent exercise of my best powers. 

I ought to be, aud am, truly grateful for the rare manifestation of the 
nation’s confidence, but this, so far from lightening my obligations, only 
adds to their weight. You have summoned me in my weakness: you 
must sustain me by your strength. When looking for the fulfilment of 
reasonable requirements, you will not be unmindful of the great changes 
which have occurred, even within the last quarter of a century, and the 
consequent augmentation and complexity of duties imposed, in the admi- 
nistration both of your home and foreign affairs. 

Whether the elements of inherent force in the Republic have kept pace 
with its unparalleled progression in territory, population, and wealth, has 
been the subject of earnest thought and discussion, on both sides of the 
ocean. Less than sixty-three years ago, the Father of his country made 
“ the’’ then “ recent accession of the important State of North Carolina to 
the Constitution of the United States,” one of his special congratulation. 
At that moment, however, when the agitation consequent apon the revo- 
lutionary struggle had subsided, when we were just eaerging from the 
weakness and embarrassments of the Confederation, there was an evident 
consciousness of vigour, equal to the great mission so wisely and bravely 
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every now and then to remind her of her vow, and prevent any backsliding. 


fulfilled by our fathers, It was not a presumptuous assurance, but a calm 





dent glass-walls would cost, it will be the prudent way in most gardens to F 





faith, springing from a clear view of the sources of power, in a government 
constituted like ours. It is no paradox to say that, although comparatively 
weak, the new-born nation was intrinsically strong. Inconsiderable in po- 
pulation and apparent resources, it was upheld by a broad and intelligent 
comprehension of rights, and an all-pervading to maintain them, 
stronger than armaments. It came from the furnace of the revolution, 
tempered to the necessities of the times. The thoughts of the men of that 
day were as practical as their sentiments were patriotic. They wasted no 
portion of their energies upon idle and delusive speculations, but, with a 
firm and fearless step, advanced beyond the governmental landmarks, 
which had hitherto circumscribed the limits of human freedom, and planted 
their standard where it has stood, against dangers which have threatened 
from abroad, and internal agitation, which has at times fearfully menaced 
at home. They approved themselves equal to the solution of the great 
problem, to understand which their minds had been illuminated by the 
dawning lights of the revolution. The object sought was not @ thing 
dreamed of—it was a thing realized. They had exhibited not only the 
power to achieve, but what all history affirms to be so much more 
the capacity to maintain. The oppressed throughout the world, from that 
~~ = — prese a have — their eyes hitherward, not to find those 
ights extinguished, or to fear lest they should wane, but to be constantly 
cheered by their on | and ineoeaiings radiance. x: 
In this our country has, in my judgment, thus far fulfilled its highest 
duty to suffering humanity. It has spoken, and will continue to speak, 
not only by its words but by its acts, the language of sym 


ragement, and hope, to those who earnestly listen to tones 


encou- 
nounce for the largest rational liberty. But, after all, the most animeling 
encouragement and potent appeal for freedom will be its own history, its 
trials, and its triumphs. Pre-eminently, the power of our advocacy Te 
in our example; but no example, be it remembered, can be power- 
fal for lasting good, whatever apparent advantages may be gained, which 
is not based upon eternal principles of right and justice. Our fathers de- 
cided for themselves, both upon the hour to declare and the hour tostrike. 
They were their own ju of the circumstances, under which it became 
them to pledge to each other “ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honour,” for the acquisition of the priceless inheritance transmitted to us. 
The energy with which that great conflict was opened, and, under the 
guidance of a manifest and beneficent Providence, the uncomplaining en- 
durance with which it was prosecuted to its consummation, were only sur- 
passed by the wisdom and patriotic concession, which characterized all the 
counsels of the earthly fathers. 


One of the most impressive evidences of that wisdom is to be found in 


the fact, that the actual working of our system has dispelled a de of 
solicitude, which, at the outset, disturbed bold hearts and far- in- 
tellects. The apprehension of dangers from extended territory, multiplied 
States, accumulated wealth, and augmented population, has proved to be 
unfounded. The stars upon your banner have become nearly threefold 
their original number, your densely populated possessions skirt the shores 
of the two great oceans, and yet this vast increase of people and territory 
has not only shown itself compatible with the harmonious action of the 
States and the federal government in their respective constitutional 
spheres, but has afforded an additional guarantee of the strength and in- 
tegrity of both. 

With an experience thus suggestive and cheering, the policy of my ad- 
ministration will not be controlled by any timid forebodings of evtl from 
expansion. Indeed, it is not to be disguised that our attitude as a nation, 
and our position on the globe, render the acquisition of certain ons, 
not within our jurisdiction, eminently important for our protection, if not, 
in the future, essential for the preservation of the rights of commerce and 
the peace of the world. Should they be obtained, it will be through no 
grasping spirit, but with a view to obvious national interest and security, 
and in a manner entirely consistent with the strictest observance of na- 
tional faith. We have nothing in our history or position to invite aggres- 
sion, we have everything to beckon us to the cultivation of relations of 
peace and amity with all nations. Purposes, therefore, at once just and 
pacific, will be significantly marked in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
I intend that my administration shall leave no blot on our fair record, 
trust I may safely give the assurance that no act within the legitimate 
scope of my constitutional control will be tolerated, on the part of any 
portion of our citizens, which cannot challenge a ready justification before 
the tribunal of the civilized world. An administration would be unworthy 
of confidence at home or respect abroad, should it cease to be influenced 


by the-conviction, that no apparent advantage can be purchased at a — 
so dear as that of national wrong or dishonour. It is not your priy . 
as a nation, to speak of a distant past. The striking incidents 
tory replete with instruction, and furnishing abundant 
confidencé, are comprised in a period com tively brief. But if your 
past is limited, your future is boundless. Its obligations throng the un- 
explored pathway of advancement, and will be limitless as duration. 
Hence, a sound and compehensive policy shall embrace, not less the dis- 
tant future, than the urgent present. 

The great objects of our pursuit, as a people, are best to be attained by 
peace, and are entirely consistent with the tranquility and interests of the 
rest of mankind. With the neighbouring nations upon our seers vce Fi 
should cultivate kindly and fraternal relations. e can desire not: 
in regard to them so much as to see them consolidate their strength, 
pursue the paths of prosperity and happiness. Ifin the course of their 
growth, we should open new channels of trade, and create additional faci- 
lities for friendly intercourse, the benefits realized will be o— and mu- 
tual. Of the complicated European systems of national polity we have 
heretofore been independent. From their wars, their tumults and 
ties, we have been, happily, almost entirely exempt. Whilst these are 
confined to the nations, which gave them existence, and within their legiti- 
mate jurisdiction, they cannot affect us, except as they appeal to our ot 
paties in the cause of human freedom and universal advancement. t 
the vast interests of commerce are common to all mankind and the advan- 
tages of trade and international intercourse must always present a noble 
field for the moral influence of a great people. 

With these views firmly and honestly carried out, we have a right to 
expect, and shall under all circumstances require, pone reciprocity. 
The rights which belong to us as an nation, are not alone to be regarded, 
but those which pertain to every citizen in his individual capacity, at 
home or abroad, must be sacredly maintained. So long as he can discern 
every star in its place upon that ensign without wealth to purchase for 
him preferment, or title to secure for him place, it will be his privilege, 
and must be his acknowledged right to stand unabashed even in the pre- 
sence of princes, with a proud consciousness that he is himself one of a 
nation of sovereigns, and that he cannot, in legitimate pursuit, wander so 
far from home that the agent, whom he shall leave behind in the place 
which I now occupy, will not see that no rude hand of power or tyranni- 
cal passion is laid upon him with impunity. He must realize that upon 
every sea, and every soil, where our enterprise may rightfully seek the 

rotection of our flag, American citizenship is an inviolable panoply for 
the security of American rights. And, in this connexion, it can hardly be 
necessary to re-affirm a principle which now be regarded as fundamental. 
The rights, security, and repose of this Confederacy reject the idea of in- 
terference or colonization, on this side of the ocean, by any foreign power, 
beyond present me ane as utterly inadmissable. 
he opportunities of observation, furnished by my brief experience as a 
soldier, confirmed in my own mind the opinion, entertained and acted 
upon by others from the formation of the government, that the mainten- 
ance of large standing armies in our country would be not only dangerous, 
but unnecessary. They also illustrated the importance, I might well my 
the absolute necessity, of the military science and practical skill furnished, 
in such an eminent degree, by the institution which has made your army 
what it is, under the discipline and instruction of officers not more dis- 
tinguished for their solid attainments, gallantry, and devotion to the 
public service, than for unobtrustive bear and high moral tone. The 
rif as organized, must be the nucleus, around which in every time of 
need, the strength of your military power, the sure bulwark of your defence 
—a national militia—may be readily formed into a well disciplined and 
efficient organization. And the skill and self-devotion of the navy assure 

ot. that "pe may take the performance of the past as a pledge for the 
uture, and may confidently expect that the flag, which has waved its un- 
tarnished folds over sea, will still float in undiminished honour. But these, 
like many other subjects, will be appropriately brought at a future time 
to the attention of the co-ordinate branches of the government, to which L 
shall always look with profound respect, and with trastful confidence that 
they will ‘accord to me the aid and support which I shall so much need, 
and which their experience and wisdom will readily suggest. . 

In the adminsstration of domestic affairs, you expect a devoted integrity 
in the public service, and an observance of rigid economy in all depart- 
ments, so marked as never justly to be questioned. If this reasonable ex- 
pectation be not realized, I frankly confess that one of your leading hopes 
is doomed to disappointment, and that my efforts, in a very important par- 
ticular, must result in a humiliating failure. Offices can be properly re- 
garded only in the light of aids for the accomplishment of these objects, 
and as occupancy can confer no prerogative, nor importunate desire for 
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grounds for 
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preferment any élaim, the public interest imperatively demands that th 
be considered with sole reference to the duties to be perfomed, Good citi- 
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zens may well claim the protection of good laws and the benign influence 
of aoa qoveranent 3 but a claim for office ig what the people of a republic 
should never recognise. No reasonable man of any party will expect the 
administration to be so regardless of its responsibility, and of the obvious 
elements of success, as to retain persons known to be under the influence of 
political hostility and partizan pt teem in position which will require 
not only severe labour, but cordial co-operation. Having no implied agree- 
ments to ratify, no rewards to bestow, no resentments to remember, 
and no personal wishes to consult, in selection for official station, I shall ful- 
fill this difficult and delicate trust, admitting no motive as worthy either 
of my character or position, which does not contemplate an efficient dis- 
ch of duty and the best interests of my country. I acknowledge my 
obligations to the masses of my ean and to them alone. 
Higher objects than personal ag ment gave direction and ener, 
to their exertions in the late canvass, and they shall not be disappointed. 
They require at my hands diligence, integrity, and capacity, wherever 
there are duties to be performed. Without these qualities in the'r public 
servants, more stringent !aws, for the prevention or punishment of tau’. 
negligence, and peculation, will be vain. With them, they will be unnec- 


But these are not the only points to which you look for vigilant watch- 
fulness. The dangers of a concentration of all power in the general gov- 
ernment of a confederacy like ours are too obvious to bedisregarded. You 
have a right, therefore, to expect your agents, in every department, to regard 
strictly limits imposed upon them by the constitution of the United 
States. : : 

The great scheme of our constitutional liberty rests upon a proper dis- 
tribution of power between the State and federal authorities ; and expe- 
rience has shown, that the harmony and happiness of our people must de- 
= upon a just discrimination between the separate rights and 

ties of the States, and your common rights and obligations under the 
general government. And here, in my opinion, are the considerations 
which should form the true basis of future concord in regard to the ques- 
tions, which have most seriously disturbed public tranquility. If the Fed- 
eral government will confine itself to the exercise of ye clearly gran- 
ted by the constitution, it can hardly happen that its action upon | 

should endanger the institutions of the States, or interfere wi 

their right to manage matters strictly domestic according to the will of 
their own people. ; j 

In expressing briefly my views upon an important subject, which has 
recently agitated the nation to almost a fearful degree, I am moved by no 
other impulse than a most earnest desire for the perpetuation of that Union, 
which has made us what we are—showering upon us blessings, and confer- 
ring a power and influence, which our fathers could hardly have a 
ed, even with their most sanguine hopes directed to a far-off future. he 
sentiments I now announce were not unknown before the expression of the 
voice which called me here. My own position upon this subject was clear, 


unequivocal, u the record of my words and my acts, and it is only re- 
curred to at this time because silence might, perhaps, be misconstrued. 
With the Union are entwined. Without 


my best and dearest earthly “— 
it, what are we individually or collectively ? at becomes of the no- 
blest field ever opened for the advancement of our race, in religion, in go- 
vernment, in the arts, and in all that dignifies and adorns mankind? From 
that radiant constellation, which both illumines our own way and points 
out to struggling nations their course, let but a single star be lost, and, if 
there be not utter darkness, the lustre of the whole is dimmed. Do my 
coun en need any assurance that such a catastrophe is not to overtake 
them while I possess the power to stay it? It is with me an earnest and 
vital belief, that as the Union has been the source, under Providence, of 
our prosperity to this time, so it is the surest pledge of a continuance of 
the ngs we have enjoyed, and which we are sacredly bound to trans- 
mit undiminished to our children, The field of calm and free discussion 
in our country is open, and will always be so, but- it never has been, and 
never can be traversed for in a spirit of sectionalism and uncharita- 
bleness. The founders of the republic dealt with things as they were pre- 
sented to them, in a spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism, and, as time has 
proved, with a comprehensive wisdom, which it will always be safe for us 
consult. Every measure, tending to strengthen the fraternal feelings 
of all the members of our Union, has kad my heartfelt approbation. To 
every of society or government, whether the offspring of feverish 
ambition or of morbid enthusiasm, calculated to dissolve the bonds of law 
and affection which unite us, I shall interpose a ready and stern resist- 
ance. I believe that involuntary servitude, as it exists in different states 
of confederacy, is recognised by the constitution. I believe that it 
like any other admitted right, and that the States where it exists 
are entitled to efficient remedies to enforce the constitutional provisions. 

T hold that the laws of 1850, commonly called the “compromise mea- 
sures,’ are strictly constitutional, and to be unhesitatingly carricd into 
effect. I believe that the constituted authorities of this republic are bound 
to regard the rights of the South in this respect, as they would view any 
other legal and constitutional right, and that the laws to enforce them 
should be respected and obeyed, not with a reluctance encouraged by ab- 
stract opinions as to their propriety in a different state of society, but 
cheerfully, and according to the decisions of the tribunal to which their 
exposition belongs. Such have been. and are, my convictions, and upon 
them I shall act. I fervently hope that the question is at rest, and that 
no sectional, or ambitious, or fanatical excitement may again threaten the 
durability of our institutions, or obscure the light of our prosperity. 

But let not the foundation of our hope rest upon man’s wisdom. It will 
not be sufficient that sectional prejudices find no place in the public delib- 
erations. It will not be sufficient that the rash counsels of human passion 
are rejected. It must be felt that there is no national security but in the 
nation’s humble, acknowledged dependence upon God and his overruling 
providence. 

We have been carried in safety through a perilous crisis. Wise coun- 
sels, like those which gave us the constitution, prevailed to uphold it. Let 
the period be remembered as an admonition, and not as an encourage- 
ment, in any section of the Union, to make experiments where experiments 
are fraught with such fearful hazard. Let it be impressed upon all hearts, 
that beautiful as our fabric is, no earthly power or wisdom could ever re- 
unite its broken fragments. 

Standing as I do almost within view of the green slopes of Monticello, 
and, as it were, within reach of the tomb of Washington, with all the cher- 
ished memories of the past gathering around me, like so many eloquent 
voices of exhortation from Heaven, I can express no better hope for my 
country, than that the kind Providence which smiled upon our Fathers, 
may enable their children to preserve the blessings they have inherited. 


—~._——___ 


DULL TIMES THE MOST PROMISING. 


A ph has been going the round of the papers, entitled “ Prosaic 
End ofa Duel.” The poetry consisted in the ta determination of two 
officers, we believe, to kill or be killed on some point of honour ; the prose 
in the payment of fines by all the parties concerned, in exact proportion 
to their sup complicity. The result on a small scale was a triumph 
of order, and, as such, was far more conducive to the good of society than 
if the heroes had slain one another in the most tragic style. Sure y this 
is the very moral of the great duel of parties just happily and quietly ter- 
minated. The curtain is drawn up on the last act of the great drama of 
Protection, and we witness the “ Prosaic End of a Duel.”” We have fought 
the battle out with the usual clash of arms, roar of artillery, fire, and 
smoke, and now comes the infallible pay-day. As the tortoise beat the 

weariness overtakes excitement at last, and we have entered on a 
period of collapse. Business has begun in Parliament; our sessional mea- 
sures are announced ; Lord John has made a speech with rather less spirit 
than an ordinary auctioneer would put into his preliminary remarks before 
a sale of old furniture, 8, or shop fittings. Lord Aberdeen 
has oy ae The other Ministers have answered some questions 
shortl . Both on Thursday and yesterday both Houses were up 
by a few minutes after 6. Nota dish has been kept cold, not a place at 
table has been vacant for the public good this year. Our political enter- 


tainment has been Lenten, but domestic hospitality has bee 
A dulness so marked may admit of yitmenad ag ye 


various interpretations. It 

calm before a storm ; it may be the smoke before the fire ; it ne 9 oy = 
one we please to imagine ; but for the present it is dulness, and, as such 
far agreeable. A silent man leaves others to guess his thoughts, or 
suspect his feelings; when the company meet to be amused, they are na- 
turally o. at having to analyze what, after all, is seldom worth the 
analysis. We are only expressing a feeling—an irrational and unjustifia- 
ble feeling, perhaps, but an instinctive and natural one. 

The truth is that enthusiasm is a very capricious affair, and but a blind 
spirit, after all. All the great enthusiasms of history, from the crusades 
upwards and downwards, have been either mistakes, or of a ve unpracti- 
cal nature, or sadly alloyed. Of late years we have had enthusiasm for 
the Corn Laws and enthusiasm against the Corn Laws, and a Jenny Lind 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm for the Exhibition, and euthusiasm for the 


diggings, and enthusiasm for Uncle Tom, and enthusiasm for the 
e when he was dead, and enthusiasm—for nothing just maw that ee 


good and very great, and excite 


can think of. Buta 


may be ve 
little or no enthusiasm. 


e never h 


QueenjVictoria and Prince Albert, but as they puss through the streets on 
a great occasion it is evident to all how much cu. osity—an affectionate 
and reverential curiosity—prevails over the enthusiasm of loyalty. There 
is stuff enough {in Lord John Russell, and matter enough in his political 
career, to make a dozen stage heroes, but he creates mighty little enthusi- 
asm. People are not enthusiastic in the best and most useful causes. 
They are not enthusiastic for respectability, for solvency, for the Ten 
Commandments (excepting, perhaps, that on the Sabbath), for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the Judges, for Sir Robert Inglis, or even for 
Mr. Joseph Hume. ‘If you wish to get up the steam you must break the 
dull tenour of life, though that dull tenour may be the best and most 
growing time of our social and political system. You must devise a bat- 
tle cry, gather a faction, denounce an enemy, and stake everything on his 
extermination or disgrace. There is much enthusiasm to hunt down the 
murderer, especially if he affords a good chase ; there is even some enthu- 
siastic admiration when a burglar is shot down like a dog ; but not much 
enthusiasm to educate and raise mankind, so that there shall be few mur- 
devers or burglars. There has been much enthusiasm to find Sir John 
Franklin, alive or dead ; but little to prevent more lives being squandered 
in that service, or even to insure that they shall be risked to the best ad- 
vantage. Just now no enthusiasm possesses the nation, unless a rage for 
Cochin China fowls may be considered one. The Protection, Society yielded 
up its last breath the other day at the South Sea-house, and there is hardly 
a soul to inquire after it. Perhaps we are nursing our spirits for some 
new enthusiasm that time may reveal; for a French invasion possibly, or 
diggings in the Hebrides, or a visit from Pius IX., or some astounding dis- 
covery that is to eclipse steam, gas, the railways, the electric telegraph, 
guano, and all the other wonders of the day. _ Perhaps we shall once more 
have a Heaven-born Minister, or a real old. rator : a Pitt, a Fox, a Burke, 
or even a Henry Brougham. At present we seem to ring the changes on 
statistics and sarcasm, as the last comer at a pic-nic finds nothing but 
bread and mustard. 

Again we say we can do without enthusiasm. It is too much the crea- 
ture of circumstances, too capricious, too gregarious. and altogether de 
trop for national progress. It is always dearly purchased, for it requires 
a conflagration, a murder, a scandal, or a general war,to feed it. Most 
of your neighbours will lend a hand to extinguish a fire in your premises, 
even to the risk of life, but nevertheless they will enjoy a good bonfire at 
your cost. It is the zeal for doing something showy that constitutes the 
enthusiasm. Now, we have no wish that Government should at once at- 
tempt anything very great, or put us all in considerable peril, or evoke 
any very deep feeling just now. We have had enough of party warfare 
and popular delusions, and want a little, not exactly repose, but stead 
occupation. There are questions which have no chance of a quiet hear- 
ing except in peace, such as that important matter of national and acade- 
mic education. Now is the time to give ita chance. In the din of war, 
and the still worse clatter of faction, there is little opportunity of discus- 
sing how the mind is best framed for the duties of life, and how the scant 
leisure of the young labourer and the abundant leisure of the young gen- 
tleman may be made the best of. Session after session we have had this 
subjectand others of equal interest postponed indefinitely, simply because 
the nation was too much excited about some ephemeral affair. There are 
politicians about us who, like the witches in Macbeth, know they can onl 
meet in a war of the elements, and that meanwhile they are nothing. If 
- one wants a ready confutation of this policy and these hopes, he need 
only look to the history of the last fourteen years, during which all the 
best energies and deepest feelings of the nation have been wasted in dis- 
cussing and deciding what ought never to have been mooted at all, and 
was, in fact, nothing but a great blunder from the beginning. The only 
good we have got by it is the moral, and we trust that the moral will not 
be lost on those who were most deeply compromised in the now exploded 
delusion.— Times, Feb. 12. 








THE RAILWAY KING AT A DISCOUNT. 


Not the least remarkable circumstance connected with the trial of 
Warren Hastings was that his impeachment was the work of one genera- 
tion—his sentence of another. Seven years only had elapsed in the inter- 
val. And yet so rapidly did Time do its work at that momentous period 
of history that all interest in the proceedings had evaporated when Lord 
Loughborough pronounced the great Governor of India frée from guilt. 
We have to-day to call attention to a pettier delinquent, to a more humili- 
ating charge, and to a different result. There is, however, a certain anal- 
ogy between the two cases, for the decree which has been pronounced 
against George Hudson will scarcely excite much feeling at the present 
day. He is the representative of a period of which we all feel ashamed— 
some of us because we were concerned in the madnesand dishonesty of the 
time ; others, for the sake of those who went mad and were dishonest. Is 
it not true that the people of England turn from the thought of George 
Hudson, as a knot of revellers, grown sober, avoid the inn in which they 
lost their senses, did follies, or did worse? Let us be just now that it is 
all over. We are well aware that many persons stood aloof from the scan- 
dalous vertigo of the period ; but they will not be the persons to come for- 
ward and’ plume themselves upon their virtue. When we look back upon 
the palmy days of the railway mania, we are involuntarily reminded of 
that epoch of our history when the Earl of Sunderland, the First Minister, 
and Mr. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, accepted bribes in the 
shape of stock ; when the names of the Duchess of Kendal and the Countess 
of Platen were found upon the list of the recipients of dishonest’ gains ; 
when the Prince of Wales was governor of one bubb e company, the Duke 
of Chandos of a second, and the Duke of Bridgwater of a third. Then it 
was, as recently within the recollection of us all, that the spirit of stock- 
jobbing overspread the land like a pestilence. Then, as now, dignified 
clergymen, dignified lawyers, dignified physicians, hustled each other in 
’Change-alley. The heroes ofour land and sea forces forced their way by 
sheer strength amidst ladies of fashicn to secure the earliest reports and 
the earliest scrip. Nor was the madness confined to the upper ranks ; the 
middle classes and the tradesmen were equally eager and equally vile. 
Then, as now, their bad passions were worked upon by a bad and unscru- 
lous man. John Blount was the George Hudson of that day. He possessed 
the same versatility in stratagem, the same recklessness in speculation, the 
same disregard for the ruin and agony which his schemes might spread 
around. He might have juggled with his conscience in the year 1720 as 
George Hudson juggled with his in 1848. Ifhe piped, others danced to 
the tune. He sought no one, he was sought—not sought, but implored, 
cringed to, almost deified. What he did on a grander others did on a smaller 
scale. If hanging was to be the result of his operations, he knew—no one 
better—that he should have good company under the gallows tree. It is 
curious enough, in watching the course of events, to mark how ever 
strong passion which takes hold upon an energetic nation finds its embodi- 
ment in suitable persons, who stand forth from among their fellows “ mas- 
ters of the situation.” In them the passion of the day burns with a 
stronger, a steadier, and a more effective flame. Patriotism has its Hamp- 
dens and De Witts—-Honour its Wellingtons and Nelsons—Cruelty its Marats 
and Robespierres—Fiscal knavery its Blountsand Hudsons. Othersfollow 
in theiy lead, impel them of, and by them are allured in turn. When the 
flame burnt itself out, of which they were the chief representatives, 
their names alone survive as a monument of warning to posterity. Of 
lesser heroes and lesser knaves history takes but small account. 

_ Those who are familiar with the history of the earlier part of the Geor- 
gian Eva will remember that Sir John Blount and his confederates were 
compelled to disgorge the sums out of which they had tricked the public. 
Blount, in particular, was turned loose upon the streets with but a slen- 
der relic of his aw A but shameful fortune. We would that we could 
announce to-day that the retribution had been as complete in the case of 
the man who was the arch prist of the impure mysteries which have shed 
an enduring taint upon the proceedings of railway directors. And yet the 
decree of the Master of the Rolls, which will be found in another portion 
of our impression, will Any George Hudson of a very considerable por- 
tion of that wealth which he has acquired by such questionable means. 
The proceedings in panty bore reference to certain dealings between 
Hudson and the York and North Midland Railway Company. The facts 
of the case, when freed from the web which had been spun round them by 
the ingenuity of the learned gentlemen of the Chancery bar, may ‘be 
iven ina few sentences. In the year 1846 the York and North Midland 

ilway Company, of which Hudson was Chairman, came to the resolution 
of forming three short branches in connection with their principal line. A 
capital of 1,250,000/. was required, which was to be raised in 50,000 shares 
of 51. each, to be called the “East and West Riding Extension shares.” 
Of these shares 37,950 were be to distributed among the shareholders of the 
original line ; the remaining 12,050 were to be left to the disposal of the 
directors for the benefit of the company. Now, Hudson was “ the direc- 
tors ;” he was a at the board by his own influence and by the help 
of his nominees. The above statement, then, stands with greater proprie- 
ty thus :—Hudson was entrusted with 12,050 Extension } meee to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the company, and an account for these shares 
was opened ina separate part of the company’s books. These shares, or a 
a portion of them,were sold on the Stock Exchange, at premiums varying 

m 10/. to 18/. per share and the paid into his banker’s hands. 





such a couple on the throne as 





When he is called upon by the company to account for the disposal of 5,000 


Y | conscience, of morality, and such old world fancies ? 





March 5 


of the shares in question, he divides his answer into three heads :—1. The 
proceeds arising from the premium on 2,300 he had used for the benefit of 
the company. These were not disputed. 2. He had distributed 1,105 
also for the benefit of the company, among landowners, and others inter- 
ested in the land through which the yy lines were to pass, in order 
to disarm their opposition. Also, “ he had disposed of the same in the 
nature of secret service money, since many persons, members of Parlia- 
ment, and others, through too high-minded to accept a bribe in money, 
were by no means averse to receive shares—which were at large premi- 
ums—at par.” The names of such persons, however, Hudson entirely re- 
fuses to disclose. Thus we are left to decide whether it be more probable 
that he has applied them for his own benefit, or that some persons un- 
known have received them as the wages of pannery There will be little 
hesitation in the public mind as to this point. 3. The remaining shares of 
the 5,000 now in question he had quietly appropriated to himself without 
further ceremony, and he considered that he was fully justified in so doing 
on account of the wear and tear of mind which he had endured in the com- 
pany’s service, and because he himself was a landowner upon the lines 
along which the rails were to be run, and, consequently, it was necessary 
to buy off his opposition as well as that of others. Who can say what 
Hudson might not have done had he not been paid to keep still? Like the 
roguish slave in the Roman play, he trembled beforehand at the excesses 
of “ management” into which his genius might have led him. But when 
George Hudson the chairman was to deal with George Hudson the land- 
owner, and to secure the services of George Hudson M.P.—when money 
enough was placed at his disposal and no questions asked, of course it be- 
came a much simpler task to make matters snug. He appears to have 
been guilty of precisely the same malpractices with regard to a vast 
amount of Hull and Selby shares, which he had appropriated to himself 
to the damage of the same company. In either case the Master of the 
Rolls has peremptorily decreed that an account of his trickery shall be 
taken, restoration made, and interest paid at the rate of 5 per cent. upon 
a eoney so wrongfully dealt with from the moment it came into his 
an 

Thus, then, one effective blow has been dealt at a fortune which was 
the opprobrium of this country. That prosperity so gained could be en- 
dowed with stability was a permanent incentive to fiscal trickery of tho 
likenature. Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo, must have been the con- 
stant thought of a man who had gained fair estates and mansions at the 
expense of his countrymen. The world was a gaming-table—life a game 
of rouge et noir. Rattle the dice and call the main—to-day the loser may 
die—to-morrow the winner must take the same dark leap, Who talks of 
e aré rogues all ; 
the cleverest wins—the dupes go under. What is mine is my own—-what 
is yours is mine, if I can get it. Such was the philosophy of the time and 
of the trade. It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that George Hudson had 
ample cause for regarding human life with a mocking eye. No man can 
know better than the fallen Railway King the depths of vileness to which 
human nature—when decked out with diamonds and titles—will sink for 
the sake of gain. He has lived to see the highest personages in the land 
fawn upon him and lick his shoes for gold. He has known the lengths to 
which moral degradation is carried by those who are in the enjoyment of 
fair repute, when no one is by and the reward of turpitude is gold. He 
has spurned his titled solicitors from his hall, cajoled them with promises, 
and laughed at them with brutal insolence—they have returned to him for 
more contumely and more gold. The epoch over which he presided is 
happily at aa end. Let us hope never to see such another period and 
such another man.—Jbid. 
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THE BRITISH FORCES, MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


Lord John Russell has announced on the part of the Government that 
it is not intended to propose any increase in the numbers of —— or sea- 
men above those voted by Parliament before the Christmas holidays, 
This information, which was received with cheers by the House, will no 
doubt be gratifying to all parties in the country—to the peace agitators, 
because it,isat least acessation in,the progress of armament—to a more nu- 
merous body, because it is an assurance that the national defences are at 
length approaching completion, That the subject may be correctly un- 
derstood, without exaggeration either no one side or the other, we subjoin 
a statement of what has actually been done. 

As soon as the question of our defences was taken seriously in hand, it 
was resolved to adopt the course which could convey least offence to 
foreign Governments, and would best accord with our own constitutional 
practice, by calling out the militia. To the Ministerial catastrophes which 
this measure occasioned we need not recur. It will be sufficient to observe 
that votes were passed for the enrolment of 80,000 men—50,000 to be 
raised in 1852, and 30,000 in the curreut year. The enlistment and train- 
ing of these county regiments was conducted with remarkable success. A 
return of the actual numbers enrolled and mustered for drill was made to 
the House of Commons, but it was so imperfect as to furnish no correct 
conclusions. Altogether, however, judging from the information which 
has reached us, we may take it for granted that a defensive force of at 
least 60,000 volunteers, well equipped, respectably trained, and animated 
by the best possible spirit, will be available in aid of the regular army in 
the course of this year. We may mention, now the subject is before us, 
that no hesitation need be felt in applying for commissions in this service. 
While we are addressed repeatedly by half-pay officers and others de- 
sirous of these appointments, and complaining of the monopoly secured 
by certain classes, we have reason to know that vacancies exist on the 
muster rolls, which qualified candidates would at once, without ary inter- 
vention of favour or influence, be admitted to fill. 

The next consideration, for many and obvious reasons, was given to the 
artillery. This is the force which of all others could be employed with 
the greatest effect against attack, and in which the attacking force itself 
would be most sure to be deficient. It is a foree, moreover, which cannot 
be extentporised by any amount of enthusiasm, and it is the most econo- 
mical of forces, inasmuch as one gunner may save z¢. dozen soldiers. A 
vote was passed, therefore in the autumn for 2,000 additional artillery- 
men. An augmentation was made as the same time in another service of 
equal utility. Our Marines are soldiers and sailors at once; they are 
qualified for almost all duties either afloat or ashore, and of all troops are 
the most convertible and manageable. Our “ Naval Intelligence” an- 
nounced only on Saturday last that, even in the work of preparing ships 
for sea, the services of the Marines were so effective that the want of sca 
men riggers was very little felt. To this admirable corps were added, 
with general approbation, 1,500 men. These were the augmentations 
which took place last year. 

With respect to the regular army, that is to say, the Guards, Cavalry 
and Infantry of the Line, we will at once clear this question of all the ob- 
security which has been thrown around it, by contrasting its actual strength 
at present with its actual strength in 1835, the model year of peace agita- 
tors and economists. In 1835 the total establishment of the regular army 
was 95,326 rank and file, of whom there were 43,232 at home, 34,614 
abroad, exclusive of India, and 17,480 in the East Indies. In the estimates 
for 1852-53 the gross establishment was 117,291 ; of whom there were at 
home 51,859 ; abroad, exclusive of India, 38,062 ; and in the East Indies, 
27,370. The entire augmentation, therefore, during these 17 years has 
been 21,965 ; and this it has been the fashion to say has been absorbed in 
demonstrations made at home, to the natural scandal of our neighbours. 
From the figures here given, however, it will be plainly seen that, of the 
21,965 additioual troops, nearly one-half—that is to say, 9,890—have been 
taken by the East India Company, and 3,448 by onr several colonies. 
Other armaments of the most purely defensive character have, undoubt- 
edly, been attended to in the interval. We have equipped and drilled our 
dockyard battalions, enrolled the least decrepit of our pensioners, and 
finally called out the militia. It is by confusing all these together that 
platform orators have been enabled to represent the “military force of 
Great Britain’”’ stationed at home as so prodigiously augmented since the 
year 1835 ; whereas the actual difference between the numbers of the re- 
gular army at home on the Ist of January, 1835, and the numbers on the 
Ist of January, 1852, was 8,627, and no more. Whether this, in the face 
of what has since happened, is an inordinate addition or not the public 
may very safely be left to decide. 

We are entirely of opinion, however, that as re 
of our land forces enough has been done, and that Government would have 
acted imprudently in carrying their proposals any further. We are well 
aware that there are persons who would have preferred seeing our whole 
precautionary exertious concentrated on the regular army, instead of be- 
ing expended on the auxiliaries enumerated above ; but our decision, whee 
ther wise or not, is at least an incontestable proof of the exclusively de- 
fensive nature of our preparations. The augmentation actually given to 
the troops of the line since the close of the year 1851 amounts only to 
3,223 men ; but as the Artillery has been raised to an effective strength, 
as the Marines have been reinforced, and, as the Militia has been success- 
fully organised, we think that our precautions against attack, so far as the 
number of men goes, may be considered sufficient. 

With respect to the navy we have not the same means of speaking with 
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precision, for, although seamen may have been voted, it does not follow 
that seamen have entered, and something more than Ministerial resolution 























1853. 

is required to send screw two-deckers to sea. Five thousand additional 
seamen were voted, but how many of them have been raised we are unable 
tosay. We observe, however, that the committee for inquiring into the 
best means of manning the navy have at length concluded their report 
and from the discussions on this subject we ay expect to learn both our 
positition and our prospects, It is not unlikely that a considerable por- 
tion of the estimates may be consumed upon the material defences of the 
country, such as the fortification of our arsenals and the protection of the 
most inviting points of our coasts, but this can scarcely be thought objec- 
tionable even by the most ardent of the peace-agitators, who are found, we 
see, to justify the works at Cherbourg on the ground that as the said works 
cannot be brought across the water they must needs be in self-defence 
alone. The-argument is certainly unanswerable, but it is at least as good 
for one coast as another. 

What has actually been effected, then, since the resolutions finally taken 
on the subject, is the addition of a small number of men to the regular 
army, of 2,000 men to the artillery, and of 1,500 to the marines. Besides 
this the Militia has been enrolled, mustered, and called out for training, so 
that 60,000 defensive troops are now at the command of our military au- 
thorities, To avoid any dangerous inferiority in the Channel, it has been 
determined that we shall maintain in our several ports a sufficient num- 
ber of screw steam ships to form a strong home squadron, and it is antici- 
pated that the new scheme for manning the navy will include some propo- 
sition fora maritime militia, or in other works, a force which shall dis- 
charge the same office in aid of our regular seamen as is discharged both 
effectually and inoffensively by the militia of the counties in aid of our re- 
gular soldiers. The execution of these projects coupled with close atten- 
tion to necessary points of equipment and training will exempt us, we 
hope, from all further apprehensions as well as all further obligations.— 
Ibid, February, 1. 





THE DEFENCE OF PEGU. 


The official account of this most gallant exploit is given in the following 
letter from the officer commanding, Major Hill, of the Ist Madras Fusiliers, 
enclosed in General Godwin’s despatches. It is dated Pegu, Dec. 18.° 

“ A termination to unremitting assaults from the enemy from the 5th to 
the 14th inst. having been brought about by the arrival of a reinforcement 
of troops under the personal command o Major-General Godwin, com- 
manding the forces, I am now enabled to place before the Major-General 
a detailed report of the operations during that period. aid ; 

“ I do myself the honour to report, for the Major-General’s information, 
that for some days previous to the enemy appearing in our vicinity several 
of their advanced posts were seen within two miles of us, ina northerly 
direction. Elephants and gold umbrellas plainly indicated that their main 
army was not far off; and, as I had been informed that Moung Keya 
Sounge commanded 10,000 men at Sheogyne, I felt it necessary to keep 
the garrison alert, in case that portion of his force which was then so near 
us might make a sudden descent upon the garrison. 

“Shortly after 8 o’clock on the night of the 5th inst. a few shots were 
fired by our sentries, which were answered by the enemy, and soon the 
firing became general. After 11 o’clock, as the moon rose, the fire slack- 
ened and gradually ceased. Large bodies of infantry were seen the next 
morning from the elevated post of the Pagoda, moving in different direc- 
tions, and from 150 to 200 Cassay horsemen, and by half-past 9 o’clock 
a.m. a very heavy fire was opened upon the south-west angle of the Pagoda, 
immediately adjoining which I had stockaded in about 2,000 Peguers with 
their families. 

“ On the 3d inst, I was informed that for some distance to the southward 
and eastward a very large number of carts were approaching the Pagoda. 
and by sunset 216, filled mostly with women and children, besides a great 
many men, arrived and claimed British protection. I felt this to be a 
greater charge than defending the garrison, having perfect confidence in 
the troops: I resolved, therefore, on the following morning to draw the 
whole of the Peguers into a compact body under the walls of the Pagoda. 
Working parties from all the European and native troops in the garrison 
with the officers, besides every disposable public follower, were ready by 
6 o’clock the following morning to clear away a yo of large trees for 
their accommodation. Every one worked with such hearty good will that 
by midday every tree was felled, and the Sappers were in readiness, with 
the assistance of the Peguers, to make a stockade. By nightfall two sides 
of the stockades were completed, and the greater portion of the bandies 
brought within it, thus enabling the families to have both food and shelter 
in their carts. 

“The enemy having taken up their position round us never left it until 
the day on which General Godwin relieved the garrison. I believe I am 
speaking within bounds when I say there must have been fully 6,000 men 
regularly employed in investing the Pagoda, from the space they covered, 
and so near did they find safe cover from our fire that it became the more 
necessary to preserve the greatest vigilance to prevent surprise at any time 
they wished to attempt it. Their attacks were chiefly directed against the 
Peguers, and on the night of the 8th a very spirited and well kept up as- 
sault was made upon them for about two hours. 

“Night after night gongs were sounding in different parts of the jungle, 
which, and their shouting, informed us they were collecting their troops. 
Several other determined assaults were made on various sides of the 
Pagoda, which were repelled by our guns and heavy file-firing, which 
drove them back. The last attack was made the day before the arrival of 
the troops. On the morning in question (the 13th,) at 20 minutes past 5 
o’clock, under cover of a dense fog which hung over the ground below the 
Pagoda, a shout was suddenly heard, and a large body of men rushed 
across an open piece of ground on the south-east angle of the stockade, 
which was the weakest point of the Peguers’ position. A piquet, which 
was always kept in readiness at the head of the steps, immediately ran to 
their assistance, the men ranging themselves among the Peguers ; and so 
determined was the attack that our Peguers and the enemy had a hand-to- 
hand contest with their spears, and several were dangerously wounded, the 
piquets also using the bayonet at the same time. There must have been 
great loss on the part of the enemy, as the ground was open both to our 
battery and the musketry from our walls ; but, as the fog hung over the 
low lands for some time after, they were able to convey away their dead, 
and only three or four were found killed close to the stockade. 





SPEECH OF NAPOLEON II. 


The Emperor opened the Legislative session on the Lith ult., when he 
delivered the subjoined address. 


fe Senators and Deputies,—A year since I called you together in this 
P — to inaugurate the Constitution promulgated in virtue of the powers 
in Ba people had conferred on me. Since that period calm has not 
the reed. The law, in resuming its sway, has allowed the return to 
, T Domes of the majority of the men who were made the subject of ne- 
chat The riches of the nation have increased to such a point 
aatell oe of our floating capital, the value of which can be esti- 
itself in er to about two milliards, The activity of labour develops 
‘Africa partes ranch of industry. The same progress is being realised in 
Phe Mane ee army has just distinguished itself by heroic successes. 
free aa secovernment has been changed, without any shock, by the 
the Poms gh & people, Great works have been undertaken without 
por dn ge of any aes tax, and without a loan. Peace has been main- 
aa oy hess. All the Powers have recognized the new Go- 
the chabiian Ce has now institutions which can defend themselves, and 
e : ~ Aa = do not depend on the life of one man. 
intnde unl te thet _ not cost great efforts because they were in the 
ance I will raat a gates ofall. To those who would doubt their import- 
py atias prefers gg 3 14 months ago France was delivered up to 
oh to ae y: _ to those who may regret that a wider field has 
foundi & tberty, I will reply, that liberty has never aided in 
lid re | b urable political edifice ; it crowds it when it has been con- 
wy y time. Let us besides not forget that the immense majority 
po e country has confidence in the present and faith in the future ; there 
co) ill remain incorrigible individuals, who, forgetful of their own expe- 
— of Led a age pene disappointments, obstinately per 
i 1 attention e national wi ; 

and in the midst of a sea which every day ee oo her pamnny Be hays 

for tempests in which they would be the first to be swallowed up.” 
“ These occult proceedings of the diff i ne 


erent parti 
to show their weakness, and the Government, fentead of belay duturhed 
at them, only thinks of governing France and tranquillising Europe. For 


the double object it has the firm determination to dimir; 
d 
armament, and to devote to useful purposes all the sce Pe oom: 
» to keep up with good faith international relations, in order to prove 
= pe most incredulous that when France expresses her formal intention 
cre any a it may be believed, for she is strong enough not to de- 
“* You will see, Gentlemen, by the budget which will be 
ate financial position has never been better for the inst 20 oes an 
the public revenue has increased beyond all previsions, Nevertheless, 
ve force of the army, already reduced by 30,000 men in the 
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course of the last year, is about to be immediately reduced by 20,000 
more. 

“The majority of the laws which will be presented to you will not go 
beyond nec exigencies, and that is the most favourable indication of 
our situation. The people are happy when Governments do noi find it ne- 
cessary to resort to extraordinary measures. ' , — 

“ Let us, therefore, thank Providence for the visible protection which it 
has accorded to our efforis ; let us persevere in this course of firmness and 
moderation, which reassures without irritating, which leads to good with- 
out violence ; and so prevents all reaction. Let us always reckon on God 
and on ourselves, as on the mutual support which we owe to ourselves, and 
let us be proud to see in so short a time this great country pacified, pros- 
perous at home, and honoured abroad.” 


Dirdedbiniane 

BREAK-DOWN aT A Peace Meetine.—A lengthened report appears in 
some of the London papers of a “ Peace-Meeting” held at Bristol, on the 
10th ult. It would oceupy too much space, if we were to copy the pro- 
ceedings at length. The first and the concluding paragraphs of the report 
will show that England is not to be pamphleteered out of her common 
sense, even by Mr. Richard Cobden. 


Last night a crowded meeting was held at the Public Rooms, Broad- 
mead, “ in furtherance of the objects of the late Peace Conference at Man- 
chester.” Mr. W. D. Wills presided. The proceedings occupied several 
hours, and from the subjoined abstract it will be seen that the “peace 
men” were met by an unexpected opposition, and the meeting terminated 
in a rather confused manner. So far as Bristol is concerned, the citizens 
are determined, with the exception of an insignificant minority, to give 
their voice for keeping the Government untrammelled with respect to our 
coast defences. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by reading the resolutions car- 
ried at what he termed the “ glorious” meeting of the Peace Conference at 
Manchester, after which he pene a high eulogium on the members of the 
Society of Friends, many of whom were in attendance. 

Mr. Herapath then came forward and proposed a resolution :-- 

“‘ That in the opinion of this meeting a war of aggression or for the acquisition 
of territory is to be iy mpomy but it considers that every Englishman should be 
protected in peace in his own home, and it is the duty of every English Govern- 
ment to furnish him with such protection.” 

The resolution having been seconded, Mr. Short commenced what pro- 
mised, from his taking off his hat and his energetic gestures, to be a length- 
ened address, but at the outset having said,—If France or any other nation 
were to invade this country, they ought not, if they abided by the precepts 
of Holy Writ, to draw the sword against them,” he was assailed with such 
a storm of hisses and confusion, that, after it had lasted somé minutes 
amid his attempts to make himself heard, he gave it up and sat down.— 
The members of the Peace Society in the meantime had drawn up the fol- 
lowing amendment to Mr. Herapath’s resolution :— 

‘“‘ That in the judgment of this meeting, while more than 16,000,000 of money 
are already spent upon the national defences, it is not necessary nor expedient to 
add further to our military armaments on the vague apprehension of a French 
invasion, unsupported by any tangible evidence.” 

After a short delay the amendment and the resolution were put to the 
meeting from the chair, and the amendment was carried. The chairman 
then hastily declared the meeting dissolved. 





ENGLISHMEN AT NapLes.—Much alarm is felt at the present moment 
about the Muratists in Sicily, and. in consequence, several arrests have 
taken place there recently. Since I last wrote, an incident has occurred 
which created a good deal of talk amongst foreigners here. An English- 
man, walking through the Villa a few days since, took up a wounded gull 
which a soldier of the guards offered to sell him. This was, however, de- 
clined, and the gull put down again. The Englishman then continued his 
walk, but on his return was assaulted by the soldier, bound, and led away 
to the guard-house. His friend, not knowing what to do, was recommended 
to speak to Prince Ischitellar, the Minister of War, who was then coming 
up the Villa. The Prince immediately went to the rescue, unbound and 
brushed the prisoner himself, and ordered the guard to be changed imme- 
diately. A formal complaint having been made by Sir W. Temple, it was 
notified to his excellency that the officer had been put under arrest for two 
months, the sergeant degraded and the soldier punished with 200 lashes, 
whilst an apology was offered to the complainant. The promptitude with 
which reparation was demanded and offered reflects the highest credit 
upon all the authorities concerned ; but it occurs to us to ask why is 
not the same vigour manifested in such cases in Florence and Vienna as is 
manifested in Naples ?—Letter from Naples. 





Tue Roya REstpEeNce aT BALMoRAL.—We understand that the contracts 
for the new Royal residence about to be erected at Balmoral are now com- 
pleted, and that the work has been undertaken by tradesmen in the dis- 
trict. The building is not to be so extensive as was at first reported, but 
it will be a handsome edifice in the Norman style ol architecture, and the 
private property of the Royal family. 





MarRRIED.—On Thursday, the 3d inst., at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, b 
Rev. J. W. Diller, Mr. Charles Thomas Bainbridge, of New York, to Miss Hanna 
Maria Clough, youngest daughter of Wm. Clough, Esq., of Pontefract, York- 
shire, England.—Yorkshire papers please copy. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10944 a 110. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1853. 

By the Humboldt, steamer—which arrived here on Tuesday from Havre 
and Southampton, having made a quick run of twelve and a half days— 
the London journals of the 16th ult. have come to hand ; but their contents 
are devoid of much interest. In proportion as commercial matters look 
Well and trade is brisk, so are public affairs tame exceedingly. There has 
not even been a lively debate in either House of Parliament; although 
the Marquis of Clanricarde in one, and Mr. Disraeli in the other, endeavour- 
ed to stimulate the dormant energies of Peers and Members, by question- 
ing the Government as to an incautious allusion to Louis Napoleon, made 
by Sir Charles Wood on the hustings at the Halifax election. Sir Charles, 
it seems, whilst descanting on the advantages of moderate reform, con- 
trasted the state of England with that of France, as regards liberty of per- 
son and of the press. He spoke out plainly enough, describing in a few 
emphatic words the absolute despotism that exists under the Empire. 
Hence Parliamentary sensitiveness took alarm. Was it right and prudent 
that a Cabinet Minister should abuse publicly the Government of a friendly 
ally? The usual Pickwickian explanations Were given by Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord John Russell. Of course, Sir Charles Wood meant nothing of- 
fensive to his Imperial Majesty ; and the Government took the opportuni- 
ty of assuring the enquirers that its relations with France continued to be 
of the most pacific character. A similar assurance was made to Mr. Cob- 
den, who had called attention to a letter from Lord Mount-Edgceumbe to the 
Editor of the Times, wherein the alarm is sounded regarding the vast 
naval armaments that are being organized in France. His Lordship de- 
clares, from private and peculiar sources of information, that the project 
of invading England is still seriously contemplated ; but he is met by 
Lord John Russell with an incredulous smile, and having unluckily 
branched off into the secret party manceuvres of the Coalition Ministry, 
he is gently rebuked and put aside. The detail of all these questions and 
answeys is not worth the space that it would occupy ; but we are glad to 
add that whilst peace is the word on ministerial lips, there is abundant 
preparation quietly made in England for any warlike contingency that 
may arise. These defensive measures will not be laid aside, even although 
Napoleon III addressed a most pacific harangue to his Legislative lackies, 
on St. Valentine’s Day, which harangue cautious statesmen will estimate 
at its true worth. It is printed elsewhere ; and if one could put faith in its 
declarations, it would be a document of supreme importance. Plethoric 
finances, diminished armaments, general content, and stability of institu- 
tions, how acceptable they look—on paper !—The pacific declarations of 
his Majesty are curiously set off, by the rumour that he has sent orders 
here for the construction of half-a-dozen war steamers. 











; —— 
The Bill for enabling the Canadian Parliament to deal exclusively with 
the Clergy Reserves has given rise to some remarks in the House of Lords, 
and may perchance entail protracted debates. The Bishop of Exeter has 
moved for papers connected with the whole question, and is not an unlike- 
ly person to involve it in serious controversy. He contended, in his speech, 
that there were strong grounds for believing the national faith to be pledged 
against any change, such as that contemplated.—In the Commons also, 
there are symptoms of opposition tothe Bill. That of the Peers, however, 
is likely to be the more formidable. Nevertheless, the growing impression, 
that it is inexpedient and dangerous to interfere with Colonial claims, 
cannot be without its weight. The Duke of Newcastle, our Colonial Minis- 
ter, has plainly acknowledged the fact. 

The arrival of the Bombay mail of the 13th of J. anuary adds nothing to 
our previous information ; nor do we deem it necessary to reprint the of 
ficial document by which the Province of Pegu has been annexed to the 
British Empire, or the long-winded despatches of Major General Godwin. 
Major Hill, to whom allusion has been made more than once. has received 
the published thanks of the Governor General of India and of the com- 
manding officer of the Expedition. His own brief narrative of the defence 
of the Pegu Pagoda may be found above. In addition to its interest in a 
military point of view, It shows how warmly our countrymen are welcomed 
by the oppressed people who have now come under their rule. At the 
same time, the policy of the Indian Government in burdening itself with 
an unproductive territory is doubted by those who are familiar with the 
merits of the case, and with the result of some previous annexing pro- 
cesses. 

The insurrection at Milan turns out to have been an insignificant affair ; 
but it has afforded the veteran Marshal Radetzky an excuse for declaring 
the city to be in a rigorous state of siege, and for mulcting and otherwise 
punishing the inhabitants generally. Of the fate of the rioters themselves 
no one will doubt. Such is the tenure by which Austria holds the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian Provinces, that it may be doubted whether she can safely 
look upon them, otherwise than with the eye of a merciless jailor. 

The arrival of the Cambria at Halifax, with three days later news, does 
not call for much addition to the above brief summary of events, although 
a few items of interest appear in the telegraphic reports. Thus it appears 
evident that, although the Milan insurrection was on a small scale and easily 
suppressed, its ramifications extended more or less throughout Northern 
Italy. At several places insane attempts at rioting were made; and we 
even read that certain poor simpletons at Sienna and Rimini were arrested 
by the police for shouting “ Viva la France! Viva Napoleon!” The 
adoption of this latter name as a war-cry of Liberty shows the profound 
ignorance of the Italian peasantry. The better-informed conspirators, on the 
other hand, are said to have intended that the assassination of Louis Na- 
poleon should have been the signal for their outbreak. Thus does wrong 
beget wrong, in the struggle between oppressors and oppressed.— Again, 
too, in connection with this discomfiture of the Revolutionists, we have a 
rumour that the Austrians will ere long make actual war upon Switzerland 
and Piedmont, whose frontiers afford place and opportunity for plots 
against Austrian dominion in Italy. If France did her duty and sided 
with the Swiss and Piedmontese, no such scheme could be entertained ; 
but if, in order to curry favour with the despotic powers, Louis Napoleon 
should throw the weight of France into the Austrian scale, the results 
might be fearful, and the small semblance of Liberty yet ..ft in Continen- 
tal Europe might for a time be swept away.—The reader will find else- 
where a few gleanings from the Cambria’s telegraphic budget. 





The Municipal affairs of New York offer at this moment a very curiou® 
spectacle. On Saturday last, whilst two Aldermen were on the judicial 
bench engaged with the Recorder in dispensing law, the Grand’ Jury came 
into Court, and “ presented” those same two ez-officio Magistrates, as 
chargeable with the receipt of bribes, and with general mal-administration 
of the public affairs committed to their trust.—To-day it is expected that 
sentence will be passed on a batch of Common-Council-Men for contempt 
of Court, in the well-known matter of the injunction against the Broadway 
Railway.—To-night a vast assemblage will probably unite its voice at 
Metropolitan Hall, in a determined call for civic reform and for an up- 
rooting of the prevalent corruption. This latter is undoubtedly hydra- 
headed ; but public feeling is thoroughly aroused, and it is to be hoped 
that in this case, as in so many others, public indignation will not evapo- 


: | rate in smoke.—It would be unfair to omit mention of one Aldermanic 


protest against the present outcry, that has appeared in print. The write, 
Mr. Sturtevant, informs the public that the Aldermanic body is as innocent 
as a lamb, and complains that he and his brethren are calumniated. 





The Inauguration of General Franklin Pierce, as President of the United 
States, took place yesterday at Washington, in the presence of an immense 
multitude of interested or curious spectators. With both the former and 
the latter, the seat of Government is reported to be thronged to excess ; 
and indeed wonder is, that greedy office-seekers can be so abounding and 
importunate, in these speculative times, and in a country where the accu- 
mulation of a fortune, rather than the receipt of a certain income, appears 
to be the grand desideratum.—But be that as it may, we take this oppor- 
tunity of tenderiug our cordial and hearty good-wishes to General Pierce 
and to the incoming Administration. May their four years of rule be dis- 
tinguished honourably, usefully, and peacefully! And especially, as re- 
gards their many dealings with Great Britain, may they remember that 
the liberties of the world are in large measure committed to the joint 
keeping of the United Kingdom and of this Republic. 

We regret to hear from Havannah that Mr. King, the Vice-President of 
the U. S., is still in precarious health. 

General Pierce’s inaugural address will be found elsewhere. It opens 
with a touching allusion to his recent domestic affliction, but wanders 
thence into a retrospective glance at the past history of the Republic, that 
occupies about one third of its entire length, and reminds one of a Fourth 
of July oration. With the present, however, General Pierce deals more 
plainly ; he hints, it may be presumed, at the probable annexation of Cuba ; 
re-affirms the Monrve Doctrine ; rebukes the hungry gang of office-seekers ; 
cuts himself adrift from party ties and claims ; maintains the Union at all 
hazards; and has a friendly word regarding Southern rights. We com- 
mend the paper to the notice of our British readers. 

The precise formation of the Cabinet is not known ; but there seems to 
be little doubt on the subject. The new Secretary of State is Governor 
Marcy, Secretary at War during the administration of Mr. Polk, and an 
able and energetic public officer. He has had large experience of official 
life in a variety of positions, having been Adjutant-General of this State, 
State Comptroller, and Governor, and having been for nearly two years a 
Senator of the U.S. He is in his sixty-seventh year—The Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, set down as Attorney General, is also a man of mark, having 
been originally a Whig, but:within the last ten years a member of the De- 
mocratic party. He has played the parts of lawyer, soldier, and diploma- 
tist, having been a Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, a Co- 
lonel commanding a Volunteer regiment in the Mexican War, and the 
U. S. Commissioner to China. Mr. Cushing is in his fifty-fourth year.— 
These two gentlemen are regarded, we believe, as the leading members of 
the Cabinet. The others are said to be Messrs. James Guthrie of Ken 
tucky, Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, James C. Dobbin of North Carolina, 
James Campbell of Pennsylvania, and Robert McLelland of Michigan. 
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Both Houses of Congress were in session throughout Thursday night, 
amid the customary excitement and confusion. 





¢ : 

The Fourth of March has come and gone ; but no Bill has passed Con- 
gress, for regulating the commercial relations between the U. S. and the 
British North American Provinces; nothing has been done towards alter- 
ing or modifying the rights of their respective fishermen ; not a word more 
do we hear about the Mosquito Indians or Central America ; nor is the ru- 
moured International Copyright Treaty yet forthcoming. Of the last there 
may be a lingering hope, that we shall yet hear that it has been sent in 
for the approval of the Senate, now holding an extra session. 

With regard to the Fisheries, we confess ourselves unable to discover 
any reasonable mode by which the conflicting interests can at present be 
harmonised. Our Imperial Government is laudably anxious to cement its 
close alliance with the U. S., and is willing to deal with them liberally on 
controverted points. But it must not be forgotten, as we have often re- 
marked, that in the present instance our Ministry is dealing with what is 
not virtually its own ; and the plain terms, in which both Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have expressed themselves against any bartering or bar- 
gaining without their consent, must surely by this time have opened the 
eyes of the home authorities.—But there is no need to dwell on this part 
of the subject. We turn for a moment to an immense mass of papers re- 
lating to the Fisheries, which were communicated to the Senate at Wasb- 
ington, by the President, on Tuesday last. Chief amongst these has been 
singled out a lengthened despatch from Mr. Everett to Mr. Ingersoll, the 
American Minister to England, dated on the 4th of December last, with a 
long postscript of the 23d. This voluminous document is beyond our 
means of space ; nor should we notice it at all, if some of our American 
contemporaries had not lauded it to the skies, as putting their view of the 
whole question in a new and most favourable light. This is more than we 
can perceive ; and also more than Mr. Everett contemplated, since when 
about half-way through his epistle (which would fill about three of our co- 
lumns) he disclaims, “the intention of going into a general discussion of 
the fishery question.” His principal object is to clear away certain mis- 
understandings and mistakes that have occurred at sundry times in com- 
munications between himself whilst Minister in London, and Lord Aber- 
deen, and subsequently between Lord Malmesbury and the late Mr. Web- 
ster.—Incidentally, however, and with reference to the Fisheries and the 
Bay of Fundy, Mr. Everett adopts an ingenious, but by no means a logical 
or straight-forward process of reasoning, in order to show that “ relaxa- 
tion’”’ means “ concession,” and that “ concession”’ is the “ basis of right.’’ 
But the most important point established by Mr. Everett, and we sincerely 
thank him for reminding us of it, is the fact that the British Government of 
1845 did propose to throw open the outer bays to American fishermen, but 
did change its intention in consequence of urgent remonstrances from Nova 
Scotia.—Again, in reference to Lord Aberdeen’s mention of the “ high legal 
authority” by which his Government was influenced in 1845, in the views it 
then expressed, Mr. Everett takes upon himself a very unwarrantable as- 
sumption. He quotes an opinion of Dr. Dodson and Sir Thomas Wilde, 
given to Lord Palmerston four years previously, wherein those learned 
gentlemen are apparently convicted of a blunder, and then takes for 
granted, without the smallest proof, that Lord Aberdeen had this opinion, 

- and no other, before him. And like all men who lay hold of doubtful 
weapons, or avail themselves of dubious arguments, he wields them at first 
with hesitation, but becomes rapidly familiarised with their use. Thus he 
starts off with “ thinking that he does not err in supposing’ that the 
opinion of Messrs. Dodson & Fogg (Wilde we mean) is the one to which 
Lord Aberdeen alludes. Ten lines more occur, and then “ theit legal 
‘huthority no doubt was mainly instrumental in leading the Home Govern- 
ment,” etc. Half-a-dozen lines still further on, and the Secretary of State 
is so warmed up in his own convictions, that he solemnly enounces that 
“* The Government of the U. S. cannot but regret that an official opinion 
which had the effect of” producing such and such lamentable results, 
should have been so careless a production. Mr. Everett jumps hastily to 
his conclusions ; but, with due respect, we doubt whether in this case he 
haa very well primed Mr. Ingersoll for further discussion with Lord Aber- 
deen. As for the loose opinion of the legal luminaries, we go further than 
Mr. Everett himself, and believe that it is only of a piece with the Con- 
vention of 1818, and with the habitual blundering that pervades documents 
drawn up by professors of diplomacy. The Ashburton and the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaties are notably in point. When the wise men have agreed 
upon their points, they ought to employ some decent village schoolmaster 
to reduce them to writing. 

One more peculiarity in this vaunted epistle deserves comment. Mr. 
Everett labours hard to convince his Ambassador in London, that the 
Colonists would be prodigious gainers by the coveted throwing open of the 
Colonial Fisheries—and this, mind you, without the smallest allusion to 
any equivalent in the way of free-trade, save in fish! It may be all very 
fine thus to post up Mr. Ingersoll ; but not a few of our readers will smile 
‘when they find that this was one of the arguments to be brought to bear 
upon the British Government, with which Mr. Everett was quite prepared 
to deal (in fish) on the broadest principle of reciprocity. Truly a most 
liberal offer—an American sprat thrown out, to catch the Colonial whale! 
But that he is known through the length and breadth of the land as one of 
the ripest of her classical scholars, we should have thought that he had 
made the mistake of a letter, and had hoped to hook—ex uno pisce, omnes ! 





_ There was a row, and almost a riot,on Wednesday night at Charlestown, 
Boston, arising out of anti-Roman Catholic excitement, and threatening 
to be a repetition of the famous Ursaline Convent affair. Happily, and 
very creditably, the spirited conduct of the Mayor and the prompt attend- 
ance of the Military prevented flagrant outrage and loss of life; but we 
have yet to learn that the cause of offence and discord is removed. The 
facts are briefly these. An Irish girl of 17, recently converted from Popery 
to Protestantism, had mysteriously disappeared. Her Protestant friends 
believed, and spread the impression, that she had been abducted and forced 
into a Convent. Hence Protestant indignation, and Roman Catholic re- 
sentment of the charge. It is promised that the subject of the feud shall be 
forthcoming ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the strife may thus be 
healed. 


The Prince de Joinville has written to the Editors of Putnam’s Magazine, re- 
specting the famous article—‘ Have we a Bourbon amongst us?” Unfortunate- 
ly the Prince’s letter came to hand too late for insertion in the March issue.— 
Next month, the Town is promised further light hereon. 








Mr. Gaillardet, in one of his letters to the Courrier des Etats Unis, comments 
amusingly on the caprices of Parisian Censorship, jealous at times to an absurd 
extent, and then blind as a bat to palpable hits. Thus at the early performances 
of “ Uncle Tom,” the following brief dialogue was boisterously applauded. The 
American Senator, Mr. Bird, is asked by his wife, “What have you been doing 
in the Senate?””—The pithy reply is thus given, “In the Senate? oh, we don’t 
do anything there!” Those who know how dearly the Parisians relish a poli- 
tical joke on a forbidden subject, will not wonder that Paris was hugely tickled, 
and that the Censor ordered the allusion to be discontinued. 





NEWS BY THE “CAMBRIA” MAIL STEAMER. 


asinine oie nary. 19—The Navy estimates, amounting to £7,000,000 
sterling, have been voted.——Both houses of the Church Convocation were 


for the year show a surplus of exports over the preceding year to the va- 
lue of £2,900,000 sterling. Metals show over £1,000,000 increase. White | 
cotton manufaetures show a decrease of £150,000. Other exports have all 
increased, except candles, cordage, cutlery, drysalteries, salt, refined su- | 
gar, and woollen yarns.——The loss of life by the sinking of the steamer | 
Queen Victoria, at the entrance to Dublin bay, amounted to sixty-eight | 
lives, out of a total of one hurdred and twenty on board. One boat, with 
seventeen passengers, reached the shore, eight got on the rocks, and a 
number of others were taken off a mast.——Capt. wy Reid denies the | 
authority of the address, published as Kossuth’s, to the Hungarians, and | 
administers a sharp rebuke to the Times for its malignity towards Kos- 
suth.——The weather in Great Britain continued very cold, with heavy 
falls of snow in the North. 

France.—A dispatch received at the Foreign Office announces that an 
attempt had been made to assassinate M. Fould, and that he was slightly 
wounded. The assassin was arrested——The University of Paris is shut 
till further orders———Sir H. L. Bulwer was on board the steamer that ex- 

loded on the Rhone lately, and escaped by swimming——Napoleon the 
Pirst’s will has been given up by England to France.——Thirty ships have 
been chartered by Paris merchants to bring ice from Sweden to , ry 
ports. 

Buenos Ayrres.—By the steamship Severn, Buenos Ayres dates of the 
2d January had reached England.——On New Year’s Day a revolution 
broke out, headed by the Minister of War——Governor Aleim had re- 
signed, and Manuel Pinto had been elected Governor——A provisional 
government was established, and fighting was going on when the Severn 
sailed—The British and United States Consuls warned their fellow ci- 
tizens to preserve a neutrality——-Mr. Gore, the British Consul, but for 
the turn of events, would probably have received his passports on the Ist, 
he being suspected of encouraging the insurrection——Rio Janeiro papers 


mention that the ship Camargo, under the American flag, had landed a 
cargo of six hundred Africans, 











An ExpLaNATION AT Havana.—By private letters from Havana, we 
learn that on the 18th instant the commander of the British ship-of-the-line 
Cumberland waited upon General Canedo with a formal demand for satis- 
faction and apology for the outrages committed lately upon the persons oi 
British subjects in the Island of Cuba, and for the insults to the British 
Government in the persons of H. B. M. Consul-General, and the com- 
mander of the ship-of-war Vestal; and also for the late connivance on 
the part of the Spanish officers in the slave trading operations of Cuba. 
General Canedo assured the British commander that it had never been 
his intention to insult the officers of the British Government, or to reflect 
upon their conduct in any way, and that immediate examination should 
be made into the claims of British subjects, and reparation made for any 
injury that might have resulted to them through unjust proceedings. 

It was rumoured in Havana that a British Commissioner was on his 
way there to demand the immediate manumission of every African that 
had been imported into that island since 1821, in contravention of the 
terms of the treaty with England. This rumour was causing great con- 
sternation in Havana, 4s it was supposed it would manumit three-fourths 
of the slaves in the island. 

The British Admiral had sent orders to Bermuda for some more English 
ships-of-war to proceed to Havana, and the permanent English naval force 
there was to be largely increased. An effort is to be made to stop the 
slave trade by direct intimidation of the authorities in the island.—Vew 
Orleans Bulletin Feb. 24. 





New Brunswick LecisLative Sessron.——In another column will be found 
the Lieutenant Governor’s Speech at the opening of the Session of the 
Provincial Legislature on Thursday last. Amid the general prosperity 
with which Providence has blessed us, and the brilliant prospects which the 
commencement of our Railways open to us for the future, the Speech 
could not well be otherwise than a congratulatory one.— St. John, NV. B., 
Courier, Feb. 26. ”~ 

Nova Scorra Raruway Bri. Wox!—Information was received by tele- 
graph, that on Wednesday the Government Railway Bill was lost in the 
Assembly by a majority oftwo. We learn that yesterday the resolution 
was rescinded by the casting vote of the Speaker, Mr. Bourneaut, who had 
before voted against the measure, now voting with the Government. The 
sooner the House is dissolved, and an appeal made to the people, the bet- 
ter, as no money could be borrowed on Bills passed by a casting vote.—Ibid. 











More Ratway Prosecrs.—We learn Mr. Jackson has had a large party 
engaged during the winter in exploring a railway route from the River du 
Loup to the vicinity of Madawaska, and that, contrary to the twisted re- 
ports, half surmise half falsehood, formerly circulated in relation to that 
important part of the Province, a single impediment does not exist on the 
whole line. This being the case, we have no doubt, as we stated a few 
months ago, that the natural course of events will shortly force a com- 
munication between New-Brunswick and Canada ; and that the people of 
St. John will, though without much effort on their own part, wake up 
some fine morning and find their city, as it should be, an Atlantic ter- 
minus.—Fredericton Reporter. 


American OrrictaL SALArres.—Several amendments were made to the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, the most important of which are 
as follows :—The salaries of the Vice-President and heads of departments 
are to be raised to eight thousand dollars per annum: six thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to their present salaries, was granted to the American 
Ministers to Great Britain, France, Spain, and Russia, to pay for house 
rent, &c,; and four thousand additional is to be given to the Minister re- 
sident in Turkey.—Congressional Report. 


PAusic. 


Tae lraLiAN Opera at Nisio’s.—The event of the week has been Madame 
Sontag’s “ Linda di Chamounix,” concerning which we had purposed giving our 
readers a notice. But the Manager on Madame Sontag’s behalf (for that estima- 
ble lady herself could never have been guilty of so foolish and ill-judged an act) 
has taken upon himself to exclude from Niblo’s the gentleman who has lately 
been our musical critic, and whose remarks on the opera have not been relished. 
He was refused, on Wednesday evening, the privilege of buying a ticket of ad- 
mission at the Box office! Legal proceedings have, of course, been commenced 
for the purpose of vindicating at once a citizen’s right, and a proper indepen- 
dence in criticism. In the meantime, we shall abstain from troubling our read- 
ers with further remarks about Madame Sontag’s performances. Enough has 
been said in these columns already on the subject; nor is it probable that any 
thing will be seen or heard, likely to change the opinions hitherto recorded. 

A few weeks since, a musical criticism extracted from this journal was printed 
entire at the foot of the Opera bills of “‘ Somnambula,” by way of showing the 
incompetency of our critic! The incident was too Indicrous, to draw from us 
any allusion to it ; but in connection with the step now taken, it is here put on 
record. We must bear, as best we may, all the importance thus thrust upon the 
Albion's voice in musical matters.—[ Ed. Alb.] 

Mrs. Sreurn ; AN ACADEMY OF Music.—Since the lamented death of Mr. 
Edward Seguin, our attention has been called to a project originating, we be- 
lieve, with him, but to which his melancholy loss should by no means put a stop. 
We allude to the plan for founding in this vast metropolis a public institution, 
after the manner of the Royal Academy of Music. How much New York loses 
in the way of vocal excellence, owing to the insufficiency of teachers, and the 
variety and incongruousness of schools, it would not be easy to estimate ; but 
those who listen to the Church music and to the secular choral music of the day 
must know how much room there is for improvement in this respect. Mrs. Se- 
guin, herself a favourite pupil of the Royal Academy, conversant with every 
branch of the vocal art, and practised in the difficult task of imparting what a 
master knows, is marked out as peculiarly fitted for superintending such an 
establishment. We have seen with great pleasure the strongest testimonies in 
her behalf from some of the most distinguished professors, amateurs, and patrons 
of Music, in London, who have honestly congratulated New York upon the 
chance of having such an Academy and such a Principal. Amongst these we 








| may name Cipriani Potter, Blagrove, Lucas, the Earl of Westmoreland, Sir An- | P 


drew Barnard, and Sir George Clerk.—And now, who will move in the matter? 
| Is there no liberal amateur on this side of the Atlantic, to do for the latent musi- 
| cal talent of New York, what is done for itself by every capital city in Europe ? 
We talk of a permanent Italian Opera—very good ; but if we want American 
prime donne, we must have an American Academy, for instructing, testing 
stamping, and finally for launching them npon their career. The prestige of 


“in session, with a full attendance of prelates and the clergy. An address | being a favourite pupil is an immense aid to real merit. For want of it, native 
«to the Queen, on ecclesiastical affairs, was presented and discussed. It re- | talent is sometimes smothered. 


fers principally to synodical jurisdiction———The Board of Trade returns | 
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Mrs. Seguin continues to give private lessons in the interim; and will be, 


happy to afford any information on the above subject. Her address is given 
elsewhere. 


Brama, 

Broapway Tuearre.—A thing—we cannot call it a drama—eqnally objec- 
tionable and contemptible, was brought out here on Monday evening, under the 
title of «The White Slave of England.” Lest readers, however, should imagine 
that in giving it the above epithets we are under the influence of a matter-of- 
course indignation, we shall abstain from any special comments, and merely 
quote the opinions of two of our daily contemporaries, whose theatrical critic- 
jms are generally candid and carefully written——The New York Daily Times 
of the follo wing morning goes at length into the subject, which we decline doing. 
Its verdict stands thus recorded. 


It is simply three acts of unmitigated trash ; spiteful to a degree, and false in 
every particular. i a WB hw e cannot sufficiently condemn 
the management of the Broadway establishment for permitting such unhallow- 
ed trash to be produced on their boards. The stage should hold the mirror up 
to Nature, not distort the truth for the purpose of arousing or gratifying base 
passions and prejudices. 

The Evening Mirror of the same day also gives more space to the thing than 
it is worth ; but is no less decisive in its condemnation. It says, 


The title is a key to the play. It is a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to 
tnd. Its mischievous misrepresentations are without number. It panders to 
he lowest passions of the lowest classes, and is written as such things are always 
written, in an ad captandum style of rhetoric. * * * * Its errors of 
plot, of description, and of truth, are outrageous. * * * * The 
whole thing is so bungling in plot, and mischievously false, that we would let it 

ass with a single stricture, were it not of that class of plays which harrow u 

itter feelings, and arouse prejudices which are sufficiently deep and stro’ al. 
ready.—The scenery is capital, and the parts are generally very well shpek 


Burron’s.—“ Twelfth Night” has been revived at this house, the principal 
Variations from its original cast being Mr. Fisher’s Malvolio and Mr. Johnston’s 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. The former gave us little beyond a modern footman, 
in black stockings and with a Chamberlain’s staff. He was all vulgar disdain 
and scold, with nothing of the Puritanic sourness and solemn conceits.—Mr John- 
ston was better in Sir Andrew, and good by snatches, though he substituted too 
obviously the low comedian for the imbecile gentleman.—Mr. Burton's Sir Toby 
is rich and should be seen.—The play as a whole is done in slovenly fashion, 
with no semblance of harmony in its parts, and no apparent desire to do them 
justice. We might of course make individual exceptions to this sweeping remark; 
but in the main, we must observe that the chief object of those on the stage seems 
to be the guffaw of the uneducated. Indeed, there has been gradually creeping 
over this establishment, during the present season, a vulgarity of tone, which 
has not escaped general comment. The house is as crowded as it ever was, but 
the refined and intelligent do not now throng its benches. 

One of the most amusing trifles that we have seen for many a day is the new 
farce of “The Phenomenon.” It shows the inconvenient results of telling the 
truth on all occasions. John Buttercup (Thompson), a blunt Yorkshire milk- 
man, returning to Mr. Sowberry (Russell) a lost pocket-book of his, containing 
fifty pounds, is engaged by him, in a moment of grateful rapture, to tell the 
truth and be straightforward in general for seven years, at the rate of three 
pounds per week. For a time he works well, because he works for his master, 
detecting the housekeeper in her peculations, and so forth. But when he comes 
to work against him—as he has to do on several occasions in the under plot—for 
instance, where he exposes the wife of one Barker (Norton) who clandestinely 
visits Mr. Sowberry, to entreat him not to lend her husband money—then But- 
tercup becomes a nuisance, and must be got rid of. The housekeeper is put 
upon his track, to wheedle him into vice and lying; and she succeeds in so 
doing, she being young and pretty, and he warm-hearted and simple. The end 
might be foreseen. ‘‘ Phenomenon” as he is, he is only mortal ; bright eyes are 
too much for him ; he fibs, and—the play is over.—There is nothing very new 
in the idea, but it is beautifully worked up in broad comedy, with a deal of rich 
unctuous humour. Mr. Thompson makes a hit as John Buttercup. 


Wa..ack’s.—Good houses during the past week ; for the next, “‘ Pauline,” a 
novelty. It was brought out by Charles Kean in London, and hada run. Mr. 
Wallack, Senr., is also underlined. 


Lonpon Criticism; Littan Gervats.—Well, for a wholesome bit of morality 
commend me to a Frenchman! He knows the very trick of it. He has the 
healthiest sympathies with what is upright, noble, strong ; and he has no mis- 

ivings. arve Simon, the drame which delighted Paris last autumn, (trans- 
ated by Mr. Morris Barnet, and produced at the Olympic, under the title of 
Lilian Gervais,) is truly a “ dainty dish to set before the moralist ;” it cannot 
have the pretension of being ‘‘ set before the critic’—he would make sad havoc 
with it. 

Lend me your moral ears awhile, and I will recount the motivi of this drame. 
Lilian is as ee and virtuous as a dramatic peasant is obliged to be, and, of 
course, her father is on the eve of ruin. If there were no intolerable bores of 
fathers always on the eve of ruin, what would dramatists do? You at once di- 
vine that there isa young gentleman ready enough to step forward, and save 
the said father. And, although this young gentleman wears the uniform of a 
common soldier, you never for an instant doubt that he is a nobleman in dis- 
guise. Latet anguis! Lilian and Adolphe love each other. But it soon ap- 
pears that the gay young Adolphe’s intentions are “ strictly dishonourable,” 
and a moralizing lawyer, M. Bomard, after upbraiding him, threatens, unless he 
consent to give up his infamous design, to inform the girl's father. Bomard 
rides the high horse with considerable powers of moral equitation, until Adolphe 
asks him if he never felt the passion of love ; whereat the lawyer is, according 
to a stage direction, ‘‘ embarrassed ;” and, although Adolphe only knows that 
Bomard loves somebody, yet this moral Bomard descends from his high horse, 
and consents to be silent, to “save the honour of a lady.” It no longer seems 
necessary to save the honour of poor Lilian! 

Lilian, however, has overheard enough of their conversation to understand 
Adolphe’s intentions, and she flies to the Chateau de Renneville, (pertinaciously 
pronounced Shat-to de Ranville,) where she is taken into the Marquis’s service ; 
the late Marchioness was her godmother. Adolphe soon appears there ; he is 
the son of the Marquis. And here occurs a love-scene, not by any means unpre- 
cedented on the stage, but totally unlike anything I ever heard of in real life. 
By the way, how is it that love-scenes are always so monstrously unlike life ? 
How is it that the accomplished roué, whom “ no woman can resist,” according 
to his own and other persons testimony, always endeavours to capture a heart 
by means that would ensure a box on the ears, or a loud shout for “ police!” 

‘hy do young gentlemen of an engaging turn of mind always lock the doors, 
and raise their voices, as if they were going to take by violence the heart they 
are endeavouring to persuade? Is violence the coquetry of passion? I never 
found it so. It is true Maria threw the Milk Jug at my fond head, (as I once 
narrated,) but I always interpreted that amenity as temper, not love. It is true, 
also, that your Australian autocthones (‘ not to put too fine a point on it,”) be- 
gin courtship by stunning the objects of their affection. That plan, however, is 
scarcely admissible within the regions of sentiment. And I have still to learn 
why stage lovers are so Australian. But let that pass. Adolphe locks the doors, 
and Lilian, of course, throws herself on her knees ; finding that dramatic posi- 
tion ineffective, she draws from her pocket a book—it was his mother’s,—and 
the sight of it cools the fiery torment of his brain at once, condensing all his 
steam to ice! He becomes sentimental, repentant, virtuous. “ My mother!” 

How fond the French are of those bits of sentiment! Precisely because a 
Frenchman is the last man in the world to be stopped in his profligacy by any 
such talisman, the dramatist employs it, certain of its.success. Ma mébre! At 
the thought of “ her who taught his infant steps to walk,” cambric is in imme- 
diate requisition! : . 

Lijian escapes this peril only to fall into another. The old Marquis has mar- 
ried again, and his young wife loves “ clandecently” the moral lawyer whom we 
made acquaintance with in the first act. They are both extremely virtuous peo- 
ple, but they nevertheless plan an elopement. The Marquis discovers it. You 
imagine, petnens, that he storms, shoots Bomard, or turns M out of doors. 
Not at all. The Marquis satt vivre, in other words, he determines to die. To 
“ gave his wife’s name from infamy,” this excellent old gentleman quietly poi- 
sons himself in the garden. C’est d’wn bon mari! Only a “model husband” 
could have such consideration for the feelings of his wife. I think Icould name 
a few families where that example, if followed, would meet with decided appro- 
bation. But, in general, husbands have “ so little feeling’”"—they prefer living ; 
cest on ne peut plus bowrgevts, mais enfin c'est comme ca ! 

The guilty pair stumble over the corpse, and Lilian is accused of the murder 
accused, moreover, with the harshest violence by Adolphe, who vows he will 
bring her to justice : one might demur to the lover’s want of belief in, or, at 
least, sorrow for Lilian, but a young gentleman se devoted to the memory of his 
mother, cannot be expected to take the murder of his tather quietly. How Lili- 
an is tried, condemned, and finally acquitted, I leave you to learn at the theatre, 
if you are curious. For, absurd and inartistic as Lilian Gervais is, there is a 
certain dramatic progression, and a few strong situations, which carried the 
iece triumphantly through, amid loud applause. Much of this was due to the 
acting of the young débutante, Miss Anderton, who, though still very young, is 
a‘ decided acquisition to the London boards,” (I believe that is the correct 
phrase.) Miss Anderton has some defects which time and study will remove, 
—defects especially of pronunciation, which, at times, is stagey, and at times 
provincial ; but she has three primary requisites.—intelligence, teeling, and na- 
turalness. In the passages of emotion she was quite successful ; in the earlier 
and in the quieter scenes, she was less mistress of her means, although some- 
thing of this was doubtless attributable to nervousness. Compton raised abun- 
dant mirth, but it was by burlesque, not by acting. It is true he had,the meag- 
rest of ‘low comedy” jokes to utter. The wittiest passage was—his letting the 
crockery fall ; not a novel joke, but always a safe one! Vivian. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue Lion Skis; axp tae Lover Hunt. By Charles de Bernard. 
New York. 1853. Redfield.—The semi-colon, that halves the above 
title, is not found on the title-page of this volume : but it ought to be 
there, for the tales are distinct ; and seldom do we read any more charming 
than these two. In the class of literature to which they belong, namely 
the novelette or miniature romance, the French writers particularly excel ; 
and amongst them M. Charles de Bernard is entitled to a very bigh place. 
He is neat, terse, and clear in his style, has withal an indefinable air of 
elegance and finish, and weaves a plot so skilfully, contrasts his charac- 
ters so markedly, and makes the action of each so complete, that he really 
may be set down as a master.—The plot of “ The Lion Skin” is rather too 
intricate to be unravelled in a paragraph ; but its moral is that one man 
may be thought a coward and yet be brave, whilst another may be thought 
brave, and yet be a coward.—* The Lover-Hunt” teaches that a husband 
is the best and the only proper guardian of the wife’s honour.—If both 
these tales be French, they are so in the better and most unexceptionable 
sense, in piquancy, in wit, in tenderness—not in the fondness for intrigue, 
and the proneness to dally with forbidden subjects. It is rare in French 
pages to meet with so much purity, that is neither sentimental nor insipid. 

The unknown Translator of this delightfulpbook has performed his part 
of the work with fidelity and grace, evidently catching and reproducing 
the author’s lightest hues. It reads like a labour of love. 

Tue History or an Avoprep Cuiip. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. Ibid. 
Harpers.—Miss Jewsbury is very favourably known as a novelist among 
the later growth of the lady-writers of England ; and the pleasant little 
volume before us will add to her reputation. It is a simple and touching 
story of a child who was alternately petted and neglected, the daughter 
of a spendthrift father and a disowned mother. The record of his early 
trial and suffering is vivid and life-like, and one or two sketches of cha- 
racter—for instance those of a querulous, miserly grandfather, and a 
“ shabby-genteel” Irish aunt—are finely drawn. The style is very fresh 
and natural. The word “charming” best describes both it and the book 


together. 

Lieut AND Suave; or, THE Youne Artist. By Anna H. Drury. Ibid. 
Appleton.—Rather a pretty story of domestic life and trial in the rural 
parts of England; the principal characters, a young artist and his be- 
trothed, both loving and patient, a hard old father who at last repents, 
and a young and volatile, but warm-hearted Countess who at last repents 
also, and thakes everybody, including the reader, happy. Miss Drury is 
evidently young, but talented ; so far, her books are “studies” rather than 
finished works, each successively exhibiting greater force and freedom : 
in time she will write finely and broadly. There is a feeling of ease and 
power about her present book, and an air of bonhommie, that betoken a 
healthy and growing mind. 


Hanp-Boox or Untversat Geooraruy. Edited by T. Carey Callicot, 
A.M. Ibid. Putnam.—A thick, double-columned duodecimo of 850 pages, 
containing an infinite amount of local information, condensed with the 
utmost brevity. The population returns are based upon the latest census, 
and pains appear to have been taken to make it a “Gazetteer of the 
World.” It is one of that useful series—Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia. 


Tue Art-Journau. Ibid. Virtue—The January issue contains a couple 
of most interesting and excellent line engravings, both from the inex- 
haustible Vernon Gallery. The first is E. M. Ward’s “ South Sea Bubble,” 
a scene from the London Stock Exchange, one hundred and thirty years 
ago. It is in the manner of Hogarth, and to our mind, so far as may be 
judged in an engraving, fully equal to any work by that master-spirit. 
The other engraving that we would notice is Leslie’s ‘“ Uncie Toby and 
the Widow Wadman,” when the latter invites the unsuspicious victim to 
look deeply into her dangerous eye, declaring that there is something in 
it, and that “it is not in the white.’ For the rest, we particularly admire 
some wood-cut scraps from the portfolio of a rambling Artist on his jour- 
ney from Antwerp to Rome ; nor less the sculptured group of the Children 
in the Wood, after John Bell. 


Vuiterre. By Currer Bell. Ibid. Harpers.--The long notices in last 
week’s Albion, of this new work by the author of “ Jane Eyre,’’ render it 
unnecessary for us to do more than remind the reader that it is now re- 
published here. 


NapPo.ron IN Exe; or, A Voice rrom Sr. Herena. By Barry E. 
O'Meara. Ibid. W. Gowans.—Has the temporary re-establishment of 
the Napoleonic dynasty created a demand for records of the great founder 
of the family? We do not know; but it is a curious fact that here is an- 
other edition of the above well-known work, issued within a few weeks of 
one put out’ by Mr. Redfield. On that occasion we said our little say as 
to the merits of Mr. O’Meara’s recollections, to which we have only to add 
now that this edition is in two duodecimos ; that it is printed in unusually 
large type ; and that it contains two good portraits of the great Emperor 
—one from a medal, and the other from a statuette, both in the author’s 
possession. 

ADVENTURES IN Fatry-Lanp. By R. H. Stoddard. Boston. 1853. Tick- 

nor, Reed, & Fields.—This is a delicious little tome, filled not only with 
poetic fancies such as the author’s name would warrant a reader in ex- 
pecting, but also with tokens of such a loving, hoping, enduring, and kind- 
ly spirit as one rarely meets with in this matter-of-fact world. There is a 
perfect atmosphere of gentleness and holiness thrown around it, whose in- 
fluence it is well-nigh impossible, as it were most undesirable to resist.— 
Mr. Stoddard most daintily sets his allegories—for they belong rather to 
that class than to the old fashioned fairy tales—-in the framework of a 
large old family homestead in the country, about whose genial hearth are 
gathered the members of two or three generations. The little people are 
clamorous for “ stories ;” and if there be not much originality in this mode 
of introducing them, there fs in its management a tenderness of thought 
and a felicity of diction that should not pass unnoticed.—We cannot con- 
veniently dwell upon each of the half-dozen separate pieces that compose 
80 del'htful a whole, though their intrinsic beauty carried us at a sitting 
through them all. We must content ourselves with a tolerably long ex- 
tract from “The Light of the Attio;’~w most exquisite vindication of the 
poet’s claim to be allowed to follow his vocation. No longer a youth, he 
sits dismal and downhearted in his sky-parlour, mourning over blighted 
hopes, and prostrated powers, and the chilling conviction that the world 
has no joys for him. 


“0 youth, O love,” said the poet, with a sigh: “ye blessed twins, come 
back! Return, ye happy hours ; ye glorious dage, vena ! Give me back the 
fresh, childish heart, the warm, loving soul—the dew of youth and love! I would 
ripen into the full and perfect flower, and give my perfect odors to the world ; 
not wither, as I do now, in the bud, giving the world my withered leaves. i 
would lie, as a rose like me should, on a lady’s bosom ; ‘not be trampled, as I 
am, under the feet of clowns. But there is no love for me.” dhiten 

“Tt is false,” said a tress of brown hair on the table « ever 
For thou hast kissed me many times, both here, in this din old 
I lay on a certain white brow, in that mansion there by the es ¥ 

“Ay,” said a miniature lying near, “ and thon hast kissed me, too, man 
times, thou forlorn one ; and kissed the dear one whom I so faintly shadow forth 
And the dear one has kissed thee in return, ingrate as thou art. ‘oan y times ou 
th red, kissing lips, both there, in that mansion by the sea, and here, in this 

en-like attic.” But the poet heard them not. ‘ , 

But, moved by bys eye he kissed = tress again, and kissed the minia- 

» over and over, poring upon it with earnest eyes, i i 

dreams. For the love and youth that he summoned, the eel ouie be ‘had 
Wasted, and the love which had wasted him, rose together from the grave of the 
oi and the Present, with its stern ministers, Manhood and Hate, mocked the 
ii — And in the distance, like the Sphinx—mysterious in ‘the desert of 

€,—loomed the Future, whose gigafitic shadow lay upex his path. It was 


word of it false. 
attic, and when 








dark, all dark, with our poet, and he leaned his head upon the table and wept ; 
and his tears blotted his songs. 

——But about the light in the attic ? 

Well, there he sat in the attic, and wept, I know not how long, but until a mist 

thered around him, and filled the chamber. At first it was hardly visible, just 

ly visible, thin and bright, slowly growin, denser and brighter, till at last it 
became a cloud of light, and filled the whole chamber, just as the cloud of fancy 
filled the poet’s mind, and the wind of rhythm filled his ears; for a wind of 
rhythm, a musical wind, now grew from the cloud, soft and sweet, changeful, 
ever blowing, parting it fold by fold, as one would part the curtains of a tent 
where stands a divine shape. And lo! in the midst of the cloud did stand a di- 
vine shape, fresh from heaven, the Goddess of ged herself—a shape of loveli- 
ness and light, perfectly and supremely beautiful. How beautiful I dare not hope 
to express, in my weak words ; but more beautiful than incarnate Beauty her- 
self, more true than Truth, more perfect than Art, more earnest than Music, 
more serious than Melancholy,*and more divine than Love and Youth. In her 
unimagined realm of glory, dwelling amidst these her sovereign sisters, like the 
soul of each and all ; each and all by turns, and herself beside, as Morning is the 
mist which she melts into herself, and incarnate Morning beside! Gliding from 
the tent of light, she came to where the poet sat, and kissed him ; and he awoke 
from his dream of darkness, and turned his eyes imploringly upon her face, as 
the melancholy sea turns to the moon! : H ‘ 

“Tn tears again!’ said the goddess ; “in tears still! And what ails my 
child-man now ? Has man grown unkind, nature unloving, or his own heart un- 
true? But I am kind, loving, and true, evermore. What ails my dear one 
now ?” 

“ Sorrow,” said the poet, “ only sorrow.” 

“Only sorrow,” said the goddess, “ nothing but sorrow, my darling; and 
wherefore repine at that? It is the doom of man on earth, nor can thy race—the 
poets—he exempt. Ye are men, ye poets, yet but men, and liable to all the ills 
of mankind. Nay, rather, by your nature, more liable to more grievous ills. But 
by this shall ye now that the gods love ye. Whom they love most, who most 
resemble them, them they most afflict, the implacable, beautiful gods, and you 
poets, my loves, my caning most of all.” 

« But I am no poet,” said he, with a sigh ; ‘“ no more, no more a poet.” 

“ Since when ?” said the goddess, again. ‘ Since when have I forsaken thee, 
or thou forsaken me? In thy heart thon sayest, ‘ Youth is gone—my dear, bright 
youth !’ And I answer thee, Let it go! In the name of the gods, let it go ! It 
came to thee only to go, this gone youth. It was a changeful, uncertain spring, 
an April that mocked and fooled thee ; and its thoughts and loves, its desires 
and ends, were wild flowers, nothing but wild flowers. But manhood, the man- 
hood which thou now hast, is an assured summer, with a rich, ripe autumn on 
its heels ; and all its loves are fruit, ripening fruit— the golden apples of the 
Hesperides.” It may have been pleasant, this youth, this wild-flower youth ; 
but manhood is grand and sublime. Make thy manhood sublime, my poet, des- 
pite thy sorrow, sublime with high thoughts and heroic deeds, with rare and 

autiful songs. Sing, my shining one, sing !” 

“ But why,” said the poet, moodily, “ why should I sing? No one hears me, 
no one heeds me. Other songs are too powerful for mine. My voice is too low 
and sweet. There are too many stronger and louder voices in the world—ever so 
ment, whom all praise, and not me. Why sing?” said the moody poet ; “‘ who 
will hear me sing ?” 

“ Why sing ?” said the Goddess of Poetry ; ‘ why should any poet sing ? For 
a childish reason, ‘ because!’ Because it is thy nature, dear, and because God 
wills it. Because there is beauty to be celebrated, and truth to be taught. Be- 
cause earth is to be lost, and heaven to be won. ‘ But who will hear me sing ?” 
says the moody poet. 

‘* But the bee, darling, the bee never asks who will hear it sing ; but sings on, 
and gathers what honey it may. Art thou less than the bee ? . 

‘The bird never asks who will hear it sing ; but sings on, and takes to him- 
self a mate, and builds his nest. Art thou less than the bird ? 

“‘ The brook never asks, who will hear it sing ; but sings on, and slides over 
the pebbles merrily away to the sea. Art thou less than the brook? 

“The wind never asks who will hear it sing ; but sings on, and sways the great 
tops of the trees backward and forward, day and night, shouting at intervals to 
its brothers in the free, blue air. Art thou less than the wind? 

“The wave never asks who will hear it sing ; but sings on, and tosses its 
white crest, and marches around the world with the great army of the saa. Art 
thou less than the wave ? 

“ Nor does the star—the world-commanding, light-giving star—ever ask who 
will hear it sing ; but just sings on, and walks the free, blue air, age after age, 
fixing its eye on the gates of heaven. Fix your eye on heaven, O more than the 
star! and sing as the star does, as the wave and the wind do. 

“‘ Nature moves to music. Make nature thy example, and fear not but man 
will hear thee ; for man loves the poet, as being more divine than himself. Not 
aman in the land but he rouses with his brave thoughts ; not a woman but he 
moves with his loving songs ; not a child but he captivates with his wonderful 
dreams. ‘So like my own,’ thinks the child ; ‘ but rarer, rarer !’ 

“In the din of cities the poet is heard, and in the green country nooks ; his 
songs are read in the soft June days, under shady trees, in delicious gardens, in 
hearing of bees and birds, and in the long December nights, over the warm fires, 
when the snow falls, and the wind; tive poet of winter, harps madly on the limbs 
of the trees, singing a glad, wild song, full ef shouts! 

‘ Every where is the poet heard. The auctioneer may shout in the mart, and 
sell his merchandise ; the politician may debate in the senate, and sell his prin- 
ciples ; the priest may neon in the pulpit, and sell his own soul and the souls 
of his fellow-men ; but the poet sits above them all, in his calm sphere of thought, 
blessing the world with his songs. And his voice raises above the noise and tu- 
mult, and floats away to the angels. Then sing, my Gear one, sing! If men re- 
fuse to hear thee on earth,— 


There are angels in the heavens, 
And amongst the angels, God! 


** And the world is so beautiful! In thy heart, at times, thou sayest, ‘So dark !’ 
but in thy heart lies all the darkness. It is your own shadow which you behold, 
not nature’s. Nature herself is light. The fault lies in thee, not in her. Thou 
canst find nothing in nature not already in thine own heart. But the poet finds 
more in his own heart than he can ever hope to find in nature.” 

Cheered by the Goddess’s exhortations, the poet braces himself up to re- 
newed pursuit of his calling ; and so presently we find it written. 

And she kissed his eyes, the Goddess of Poetry, and a change passed over his 
vision, or over the things around him, marvellous to behold. And the first thing 
which was changed was his books ; for now they were no longer books, piled 
carelessly on a few rough shelves, but each became its author and creator, who 
stood in, as it were, an immense hall, face to face with the poet. There was Ho- 
mer, with his million wrinkles and white beard ; Aschylus, with his sublime 
eyed ; Theocritus, with his shepherd’s pipe ; and Plato, with the bees swarming 
round his mouth. There was Dante, gloomy as the caverns of his own hell ; 
Shakspeare, with his benign smile and dome-like forehead ; and the great Mil- 
ton, awful in his blindness. There was Ben Jonson, ripe with canary, and the 
twins Beaumont and Fletcher ; Burns, Byron, and Shelly, and Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, and I know not how many more, just as they lived on earth, glad- 
hearted or solemn, and all immortal. And they smiled upon our poet, and made 
a space in their midst, and said, “ This is for thee, if thou art faithful to the end. 
Write books and fill this space. The world needs thee, too.” 

And a like change passed over the statues. For now they were no longer sta- 
tues, but men and women, and gods. There stood Venus, a real goddess, holding 
the magic apple ;.while Minerva and Juno descended from heaven—the one 
with her spear and the other with her peacocks—before the shepherd Paris, who 
judged their beauty, and awarded the prize, the magic apple, to Venus, the Mo- 
ther of Love and the Graces. Aud there stood Apollo, the divine and graceful 
Apollo, striking his lute before King Midas, while Pan crushed his reed for en- 
vy : the fauns beat the ground with their parted hoofs, and away on the peaks 
of Parnassus the Muses danced and sang ; and away, on the white summits of 
Olympus sat the father of the gods and men, calm as Eternity ! 


With what ensues we need not eke out our space, for we trust that this 
extract will send some readers to the original. Let us only add the naive 
remarks of two of the group of listeners, by which our author intimates 
(as he does elsewhere more plainly) that his imaginings are somewhat 
above the comprehensions of children. At the same time he truly remarks, 
that on this point we are apt to underrate their capacities. 

“‘ That may be a nice story,” said Pea Bloom ; “ but I don’t understand it at 
all.”—* Nor I, either,” said Pearl; “ only the talking tress; that was funny 
enough.” 

The style of writing adopted by Mr. Stoddard is very pure and most ap- 
propriate to his subjects. We could wish, however, that he did not so of- 
ten use pet phrases and words. Very dreamy and very picturesque and 
very convenient, too, is a mist ; but its perpetual recurrence in these pages 
weakens its effect—We have one more fault to find, and that is with the 
villainous wood-cutting in which the illustrative designs are enwrapped. 
They look as if they were designed by a clever artist ; but they are sad 
bungles.—Finally, we commend these “ Adventures in Fairy-Land” to 
the love and appreciation of the thoughtful. 





Tue “Water Lity” on THE Danuse: being a brief Account of the 
Perils of a Pair-Oar during a Voyage from Lambeth to Pesth. By the 
Author of “ The Log of the Water Lily.” Ilustrated by One of the 
Crew. London. Parker & Son.—This book is a worthy successor to 
“The Log of the Water Lily,”—which recorded the successful voyage of 
a boat of the same name on the Rhine, the Neckar, and the Moselle. Like 
the early navigators, who became emboldened by their success, and ven- 
tured from their creeks and rivers into open seas,—our author improving 
on his former feat, resolved on descending the Danube from Kitzingen to 
Pesth. This, in company with a party of friends, he accomplished :—in a 
small pair-oar boat,—not, however, as the title of the book suggests, with- 
out sundry perils and adventures. The work—which professes to be a 
transcript of letters written during the voyage—bears no sign of the lime 
labor ; the matter being just what is desirable —conveying the emotions 
and adventures of the hour chronicled in all their original freshness, 

Our boating readers will care to be told, that the Water Lily of this 
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voyage—like the four-oar of the last—was constructed, of mahogany, by 
Messrs. Noulton & Wyld, of Lambeth ; and judging by the numerous ac- 
cidents that befell her in the shape of concussions and groundings, without 
iniuring her, she did credit to her builders. She was by steam- 
boat to Kitzingen,—“ that town with the thin-sounding name,” on the 
Main ; and with the Union-Jack fluttering gaily from her bows, the voy- 
age was there commenced by an arduous tug up the river to Bamberg,— 
a distance of one hundred miles. The proceeded along the 
noble canal to Forcheim,—a distance of one hundred and miles. This 


canal is provided with one hundred locks: but the of the party 
was rendered easy in consequence of their having Sean furnished with a 
printed pass, for which they paid only five shillings. ‘They halted at Nu- 
remberg :—and at the less tourist-frequented town of Dietfurt,where they 
put up for the night. 


“ The lock-keeper, who had been one of the Bavarian volanteers under Kin 
Otho in Greece, offeyed to carry our luggage to the best inn in the place, whic 
he told us ‘was a very bad town, inhabited only by old peasants.’ It was cer- 
tainly not a very imposing city, nor was the public to which our guide directed 
us particularly inviting. However, it was the best in the place ; in which I be- 
lieve no foreigner ever before set his foot. On the appearance of Boniface, a fat 
little man with winking eyes, and a skull-cap on his head, and who combined 
in his own dignified person the functions of landlord, waiter, cook, chamber- . 
maid, and boots, we inquired what we could have to eat? to which he leconi- 
cally replied, ‘ Nothing.’ However, we ultimately managed to procure some 

cakes, bread, cheese, butter, cucumbers, and milk. Our beds were made up 
or us in the ‘ Saal,’ which, in these out-of-the-wa caravanseries, seems 
Ho | to be considered the chamber of honour. In the morning our amp little 
host paid us a visit in our room, for no ostensible urpose, unless Fe to see 
how we got through the mysteries of the toilet. We asked him from what part 
of the world he thought we had come, he said, Nuremberg, which place he 
bably considered to be at the extreme limit of the civilized world. We told him 
that we were from Russia ; to which he grinned acquiescence, as he most likel 
would have done, had we told him that we were from Patagonia, or the North 
Pole. Smith, hap ming to have a tooth-brush in his hand, showed it to the 
little man, and asked him if he had ever seen such an instrument before, or 
knew its use ; which soft impeachment he repudiated ; and on | ing that it 
was a newly invented instrument for coaxing corks out of bettlan iendiiontead 
with the air of a connoisseur : ‘Sebr zweckmassig.’ Our bill at this remarkable 
establishment for dinners, beds, and breakfasts, amounted in all to the sum of 
one shilling and fivepence a head. We were here on a Sunday, and the cos 
tumes were most curious, those of the men for the most part similar to those at 
Gésweinstein ; but the di of the ladies was very peculiar: they wore 
gowns very short in the waist, with the sleeves wadded out to an enormous size, 
making their shoulders about three feet across, and rendering it impossible for 
them to put their arms down to their sides ; the boys had similar sleeves, enor- 
mous beaver hats, and knee-breeches, and were al r the most extraordi- 
nary looking little beings it is possible to conceive.” 


The Danube voyage commenced at Weltenburg,—twenty miles above 
Ratisbon ; where the river, as will be seen, is far from favourable to the 
safety of a fragile pair-oar.— 


“ The current of the Danube is very strong, and in some places, ially be- 
tween Vilshofen and Aschach, ona ta the neighbourhood of the 1 and 
Wirbel, a ; and in the broader parts, when the wind is high, the 
waves rise to a considerable height, breaking into white horses at the top like 
the sea. However, we were gradually initiated into all these variations of the 
stream ; though had we come upon them all at once, we might have hesitated 
before attempting them ; we soon, however, found out the ca ities of our 
little craft, and that if we sat quietly in her, and pulled steadily, with careful 
steering, we could pass all the so-called dangers of the Danube with the most 

rfect security. e shallows among the islands were much more awkward 

han any of the places that the natives make such a fuss about, as we were 
several times obliged to jump out of our boat to save her bottom from being 
broken through when we touched ground. The waters of the Danube entit a 
ullar hissing simmering noise, something like the sound heard when the ear 
is placed just over a glass of soda water recently poured out, but, of course, in- 
finitely louder ; this we first observed at Passau alter the influx of the Inn, and 
we thought it was the sound of the wind among the leaves of the trees ; but as 
it did not cease, even when there were no trees near, but, on the contrary, was 
heard more distinctly, we were convinced that it came from the water alone: 
this continued for a long way down the river, but we did not observe it below 
Presburg. The breadth of the stream varies exceedingly ; we thought it to be 
narrowest at Weltenburg. Its broadest parts, where it is confined to a single 
stream, are at Deggendorf, just below Aschach (where it is nearly half-a-mile in 
breadth) before it enters the islands, and the reach immediately above Pesth, at 
which city, however, it is no broader than the Thames at Hungerford a. 
Of course this does not apply to those parts where the river flows em 
islands, as just below Proton, for instance, where there is one island of itself 
twenty miles broad. As above mentioned, the grandest part of the Danube is 
immediately above Kelheim ; and as the current was too strong for us to pull up 
| one it, we om the .~~~ at _~ a, a in her on our up- 
ward yoyage. We soon found ourselves en surro perpen pic 
walls wanes limestone, rising from the bey ounded by pet teak, 
ledge between their bases and the stream, which whirls round the sharp turns 
among the cliffs in tumultuous eddies. So steep, indeed, are the walls of rocks, 
and so rapid the rush of water, that the only way that barges can make their 
way against it is by hooking on to iron rings, which are for that purpose driven, 
at intervals, into the cliffs. The scenery continued increasing, if possible, in 
grandeur, till we arrived at Weltenburg, where the rocks recede from the river 
on the right bank, leaving an open space on which the monastery of Weltenburg 
is built; we descended here and took our breakfast in the courtyard of the 
building : there are not above six or seven monks there now, the greater part 
of it being appropriated to farm purposes, and part is an hotel. After break- 
fast, we adjourned to the bank, and, to the great edification of the monks, pro- 
ceeded to measure the river, by trying to throw stones across ; this we at last 
succeeded in doing, though it was about the top of our work; we calculated, 
therefore, the distance to be about one hundred and twenty-five yards. We 
thought that this was the narrowest point of the river that we passed.” 


It was the 9th of August when the friends embarked on the Danube :— 
and after a narrow escape of foundering against the picturesque old —— 
at Ratisbon, they arrived at that quaint town. Here they found that 
fame of the Water Lily had preceded them.— 


“We never knew what heroes we were till we arrived at Ratisbon ; dropping 
down the river in a pair-oar is certainly an easy Law of gaining immortality, but 
here we found out that we had crossed the Channe] and pulled up the Rhine and 
Main in our boat, that we intended to go down the Danube to the Black Sea in 
her, and then to return by the Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibraltaz and the 
Bay of Biscay. It appeared that the newspapers had been singing about us to 
this tune for some time, but we had heard nothing of it before. e had hard 
work to contradict all these reports, and quite without effect, for we found that 
they went the round of the Continent, and were even Yew ow in the English 

yapers. Rowing, or any kind of excercise or enterprise, which is not directly 
facrative, is so utterly incomprehensible to the Teutonic mind, and the idea of 
any one’s venturing on the Danube without a regular pilot or in anything less 
than a steamer, is considered so wildly rash (so many of the natives —- 
ver seen the sea), that I verily believe they did not think it the least unlikely 
(now that they saw us really on the Danube) that we had passed the Channel; 
nor that any boat or crew that would brave the terrific dangers of the Strudel 
and Wirbel, would hesitate for an instant in crossing the Bay of Biscay! and 
when they discovered that the marvellous boat was built of mahogany, and that 
none of the crew had ever set eyes on the Danube before, thousands flocked down 
to the vridge and banks of the river, to see us meet with the punishment due to 
our presumption, in the breakers below the bridge. But I fear that we disap- 
pointed them sadly. Having previously examined the spot, we found that the 
arches of the bridge nearest to the left bank were separated from the others by 
a dam of masonry ; which runs obliquely up stream for some distance to a mill; 
to this breakwater we pulled, and hoisting our boat over it, launched her again 
in the calm water below.” ’ 


Those who have navigated the Danube will remember the tumultuous 
nature of its waters near Passau, and that they are no means suited for a 
wherry-like skiff. Our author and his friends were of course prepared for 
a capsize ; and seem to have been as much at home in as out of the water. 
But oa this occasion, again, they carried their bark triumphantly through 
dangers which we know to have struck dismay into the hearts of Danube 
boatmen.—— 


«We were now approaching one of the great bugbears of the Danube boat- 

men, the rocky p: between Vilshofen and Passau. At Vilshofen, the 
ple at Straubing and Deggendorf told us, “ You possibly may arrive, but 

you must go to ground.” These consolations waxed still louder at this place. 

hey told us the boldest Danuble boatmen took in pilots here, and one man ac- 
tually tried to get into the boat ; but we were obdurate, being determined never 
to have a pilot, knowing the utter ignorance of the people as to thie construction 
and capabilities of such a boat as ours ; indeed we never paid the slightest at- 
tention to any advice given us by the natives, and in many cases a directl 
in opposition to it; for they generally thought that we could do what was ut 
' terly impossible, and could not do what was a easy, and to this self-reli- 

ance we probably owe our safe arrival,at Pesth. So on we went alone, and found 
that it was just what we expected, a most exceedingly dangerous place for a 
heavily laden boat, but by no means so for our little cockle-shell that enly drew 
a few inches of water ; rocks were scattered about the bed of the river in every 
direction, some above water and some below ; the white breakers surrounded us 
on every side ; we came rather unpleasantly near one, but with steady ear i 
careful steering, and quick obedience to the word of command, we came safely 
through. We had one more thunder storm, but just before we arrived at Passau 
the sky cleared up, and the sun shone out brightly, gilding the white towers of 
the Cathedral which stood out in bold relief against the deep purple of the 4 
tiring thunder cloud. The people of Passau were exceedingly surprised " and 
that we had driven safely down the dangerous avenue that leads to eg oe ni: 
and the next morning the following paragraph edified the readers of the i foes 
uer Zeitung :— The three young Britons, Messrs. Manfilt, C ys aed 4 the 
som, yesterday afternoon at four o’clock, arrived here, after the 1a ie * 
whole day in a storm, tem and rain, and afterwards, to 7 y ~~ day (he 
landed here. They celebrate according to rigorous En lish cus eee tn AS i 
| Sunday) in quiet and stillness, and will to-morrow or the day a Poon an on 
' from London begun adventurous expedition to Constantinople. Form arcal- 
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i rthy of particular remark, when one considers, that 
ppt Rdg eat onl no sail can be spread out, although oy 
must already have passed the Channel, and must hereafter traverse the Blac 
Sea, when naturally they can only trust themselves to @ coasting voyage! 


But these dangers were nothing, according to report, to those that 
awaited the voyagers below Grein ; where the del and Wirbel—names 
as terrible to the navigators of the Danube as Scylla and Charybdis were 
to the sailors of old—were said to suck into their vortex any unfortunate 
boat coming within their influence, Of late, however, the bed of the river 
has been so altered by skilful blasting, that the Strudel and Wirbel have 
lost much of their ancient terrors. When the Danube is swollen, the dan- 

is very much lessened ; and under these favourable circumstances the 
fittle Water Lily, with her gallant crew, shot the rapids so cleverly, that 
our author triumphantly says he should not in the least mind going down 
them in an outrigger. avon our own experience of the Danuble—we 

decline accompanying him. 

othe cemelaing — of the voyage to Vienna and Pesth was easy work. 
At the former city the following amusing and extravagant account of the 
labours of the party appeared in the journals.— 


« At last, they are come ; namely, the three so much talked of young English- 
men, Messrs. M »C , and T. , who have undertaken the voyage 
rom London to Constantinople in a boat of mahogany (a thin but strong West 
ndian wood); it is set in motion by two of the adventurous travellers, and 
guided by the third by means of a miniature rudder. The boat of which these 
undaunted sons of Albion avail themselves for their perilous journey is, at the 
most, twenty-five feet long, and something over three feet broad. /t weighs not 
more than seventy-four pounds, and can therefore easily be carried by a ome 
man. The entire adventurous voyage is aken for a bet of £3,000, whic 
is to this effect : that the young gentlemen travel from London to Constantino 
, across the Channel iu their own boat. Up to this moment, they have kept 
ir wager to the letter, and have on that account, durin their voyage across 
the Channel—where their nutshell would have been decidedly rather ——— 
certainly remained in their little boat, but have comfortably placed this on boar 
a common large sailing vessel, and so crossed the Channe with a double keel wn- 
der them. They ht their boat in London last year ‘or £15, sent it to Cologne, 
and therewith made the voyage of the Moselle, the Lahn, and the Necker. "1 
much to be wished that our people would study the build of this English vessel, 
for in real circumstances of childhood. These celebrated travellers 
made their entry into the Danube Canal rday at half-past three, when they 
lish flag—the world-known Union-Jack—and having cast an- 
Schanzel, there made fast their boat ; but it is not now to be distin- 
guished by any flag ; it is covered over with canvas, and only the crowds of cu- 
rious ho swarm around point out the presence of this wonderful thing. 
The tending lace there is ind 
not 





at this menent unmenelly bt pt ond pent. is 

three-masted ich bring us the riches and choice uc- 
t lands that rm = general attention ; but in a far higher de- 
, the unusually elegant and slim-built boat which these bold Englishmen 
rom made use of for their voyage. They will proceed on their course to Con- 
stantinople to-morrow, or the day after, at the same time as the steamer, whtch took 
them.on board at the passage of | the Strudel and Wirbel, and other dangerous 
places” 


’ After a halt of some days, the Water Lily resumed her voyage to 
Pesth :—at which city she arrived on the 3rd of September,—having been 
twenty-five days on the water. During this time the ag J rowed seven 
hundred miles :—being on the average twenty-eight miles per day. The 
stout little boat was sold as a model to the Director of a steam-boat com- 
pany at Pesth for £12 :—a sporting Count having previously expressed a 
wish to purchase her for duck-shooting,—for which, as may be imagined, 
she was entirely unfitted. 

Along with racy adventures in as well as out of the water, which are 
leasantly related, this volume contains several graphic sketches of locali- 
fies on and near the line of route. This line is illustrated by a very clear 
map,—and by drawings made by one of the crew. The volume combines 
instruction with considerable interest.—Atheneaum. 
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Fine Arts. 


Tae Wasuineton GALLERY.—Withinside, and without, the Art-Union 
Rooms in Broadway, on Tuesday evening last, offered a very remark- 
able con In the street, mud, rain, sleet, discomfort—in the Galleries, 
a new collection of pictures, a select coterie of invited promenaders, hope 
for the future of American art, music. It was joyous within the walls, 
dreary beyond them.—For the occasion, we were indebted to the abused 
and slandered Managers of the Art-Union, who, having borrowed from 
private possessors a large number of most attractive pictures, have once 
more devoted their well-known apartments to the purposes of a public 
Exhibition. Thanks to them for this further step in the right direction. 
Art must be upheld ; and we cordially wish that the most influential of 
our contemporaries would unite in running a tilt against Upholstery, 
which latter is the bitterest enemy that Art has, in this flourishing city of 
Gotham. 

Of the contents of this present Exhibition we shall hereafter speak. In 
the mean time we only mention a few of its choicest treasures, so that if 
our earnest recommendation will not send our city readers thither, a few 
enumerated items may have that effect. You will see, then, in the Art- 
Union Rooms—Leutze’s grand masterpiece, Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware, recently exhibited singly and with such unbounded success—it is 
admirably displayed ;—several others by Leutze, never hitherto seen by 
the public—some of Stuart's very best—a most powerful Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds—a Maclise—Cole’s entire set of the Course of Empire—ac., d&c., &e. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Melbourne, Nov. 12, 1852.—To all whom it may concern :—once for 
all, digging is so very arduous and precarious a work that very few, ex- 
cepting labouring men, can continue it profitably. They can attempt it 
without capital, or with only thirty or forty pounds each, because if they 
fail, they can work on the roads, or at something else, until they have 
accumulated enough to their luck again at digging. But, it is not a 
work for men of education and different habits of working and living. 
Besides suffering from a new set of muscles called into arduous activity 
they will have to eat dirt, drink dirt, breathe dirt, get only dirty water 
to yok pe but little of that), and have their souls obscured in ciouds of 
dust clouds of dirt during the whole period of their labours. So 
much for spade, and pick, and cradle, and pan work, as digging is at 
present constituted. As soon, however, as machinery comes to be em- 
a’ Neg and companies are well established matters will be different. 

he greatest profit is derived from buying and selling gold and other 
A capital is of course best, but not necessary, as the mone 
may be turned over once a fortnight, or once a month at arthest. Wit 
mo ee oe om LS ge may a — fitty to three hundred per 
. cent, is near i 
Pr rasta rhe. # ~ y certain, and a hundred per 


It should be remembered that asum which is a fortune toa worki 
hardly manage eae and by no means those who have a ooteie aealiiee 


income, for the adventure. When companies are well forme 

worked by men who really know what they are teorybes — = wd 
ehinery is employed, then it will be a different thing, and the head will 
be worth more than the hands. The expense of living is so great in Mel- 
bourne, that six hundred a year does not produce half the sustenance that 
may be had in England for two hundred a year. Comfort is unknown 
here--that is, in the town ; although a house and garden in the bush isa 
be different 'thing. At present all the varieties of the English climate 
and in far greater severity—especially with regard to floods of rain, and 
dense clouds of hot blinding dust—rage in the golden land, : 


There are thousands of persons, many of them females and children, 
daily landing at the wharf, who cannot either for love or money, et 
places wherein to lay their heads. Imagine a’ gloomy day (of which 
there are many at the present season), the rain descending in torrents, 
and the unpeved streets a morass: the river steamers running up and 
down the Yarra, between the town and Hobson’s Bay (where the = 
ping are anchored) all day long, to convey at each trips hundred of newly 
arrived emigrants: the passengers are landed, bag and baggage, on the 
wharf, among hundreds of their fellow-sufferers, and are left ruthlessly to 
their fate. The men of the different parties disperse about the town in 
quest of lodgings ; the women seat themselves upon their piled up lug- 
gage, gather their wondering children around them, and await the hus- 
bands’ or brothers’ return with hope and confidence. Husbands, fathers, 
and brothers do return ; but after long absence. with wearied feet, flushed 
faces, and sinking hearts. They have made a tour of the town, and there 
is no lodging to be had—they are absolutely houseless. 

Beside this, every article of consumption is enormously dear—-store- 
room for luggage (if founi at all) is ruinous. Again the men start 
wildly on the same errand, and again return unsuccessful. I have seen 
tears rolling down more than ane manly fellow’s face, as he has stood con- 
templating his wife and children reduced to such hard necessities ; and it 
is painful to witness the stunned look of despair, or the agony of grief and 
tears with which the English women receive the cruel intelligence and 
clasp with streaming eyes their homeless little ones to their hearts. 

The feverish bustle and excitement at the wharf is increased by a novel 
kind of sale or market, which is incessantly being held, and which, in 
itself, is also a disagreeable and ominous “ sign of the times !’’ The wares 
thus sold in the open air consist of the household furniture, the little lots 
of goods brought out as a or often the personal “kit” only of 
many of these people, who, unable to find storage for their things, ex- 
cept at a rent which would in a few days or weeks swallow up their 
whole intrinsic value, are compelled to sacrifice their ph wry! for any- 
thing that it will fetch. In short, there is a disgreeable effect about this 
first landing—a kind of damper thrown upon the hopes and prospects— 
a change in the bright ideas originally formed—a demolition of the vision- 
ary castles built since leaving Europe, which (or I am much mistaken in 
po —— of the human countenance) very few fail to feel on touching 

e shore. 

From every part of the world as well as from Great Britain, vessels are 
daily i in, filled with living cargoes, to swell the houseless num- 
ber. I have, not once, but frequently within the last month, counted in 
the daily returns of published arrivals, from two to three thousand passen- 
gers and emigrants in a single day, and we are told that this isas yet but 
the commencement.. What to do with this superabundance of yew 
is now the great question—where to lodge them. and how to feed them? 
Immense numbers, it is true, hurry at once to the mines without delaying 
in Melbourne, and the once lonely road from thence to the Forest Creek 
and the Bendigo Diggings, is now little less thronged than that between 
London and Epsom on a Derby day, although with a somewhat different- 
looking class of travellers. Nevertheless, the town remaius crowded to 
suffocation ; every house doing treble duty by accomodating three times 
its proper quantum of occupants—wooden villages are rising in the sub- 
urbs and encampments of tents line the banks of the Yarra, or spring up 
like mushrooms in the flats adjoining the town. 

The social condition of the colony can uever be much worse than it is at 
this moment. The law, enforced as it is by a few underpaid policemen 
and a handful of soliders only, is almost powerless, at a time when it 
ought to display itself in its fullest vigour. The streets at night are filled 
with prowling desperadoes, ticket-of-leave holders, expirees or escaped con- 
victs from Van Diemen’s Land, while the roads to the mines swarm with 
mounted ruffians of the same class, who under the name of bush-rangers, 
emulate in Australia the doughty deeds of the Dick Turpins and Claude 
Duvals, who in former times took the road on our English heaths and 
highways. Murders, robberies, and outrages of every kind are so fear- 
fully prevalent as to have become wearisome in their constant repetition, 
and even the quietest and most peace-loving individuals in the community 
cannot now stir out of their houses after dark, without carrying with 
them the protection of revolver, dagger, or life-preserver. You will find 
that the newspapers I send with this parcel fully bear me vut in this des- 
cription of the golden age in Australia. I would draw your particular 
attention to the Argus of Monday the nineteenth of October, in which you 
will find a detailed account of the proceedings ofa party of five or six 
armed bush-rangers, who actually, on a fine sunshiny afternoon, took pos- 
session of the public road leading from Melbourne to St. Kilda and Bright- 





on, within three miles of the metroplis, and for upwards of two hours, 
robbed every individual (upwards of thirty) who passed up and down the 
road ; taking them afterwards into the bush, tying them together, and de- 
taining them as prisoners, until they had brought their day’s operations 
to a satisfactory conclusion. I might cite numberless other instances of 
similar lawless outrages, but I think that this in itself is a sufficient speci- 
men of the unprotected state of the colony, and the insecure tenure by 
which we hold our property and our lives. 

But what is to be done to improve this state of things? It is an easy 
task to blame the Government for want of forethought in providing for a 
crisis, which it was certainly not difficult to foresee. Still it is easier to 
find fault than to remedy the evil. To provide homes for the houseless 
without labourers, and protection to the community without an adequate 
police, is a task which might puzzle the rulers of a far older and more 
firmly consolidated community than ours. 

Then as to prospects at the Mines—it is true there was gold escortscoming 
down, week after week, with unheard of quantities of gold, and ships are 
starting every now and then for England ; perfect sailing gold mines them- 
selves, Still, calm statistics, although less exciting, are, after all, more. 
certain means of getting at the riches of the gold fields than such criter- 
ions ; and statistics tells us, that there are so many thousand of diggers at 
the mines; that the yield of gold isso many thousand ounces, and that 
this yield divided among these people will not give to each individual as 


sum, at the prices for provisions now charged, is barely sufficient for the 
miner’s ‘keep. It is true that it is a lottery, and has some bond fide 
prizes ; but a little consideration will tell every reflecting mind that for 
all those who get more there must be some who get even less than the above- 
mentioned average. And such, indeed, is the case. It requires no pro- 
phet to foretell that thousands of our new arrivals will soon get heartily 
sick of the labourious and ill-rewarded toil, and be compelled to betake 
themselves to pastoral and other pursuits. {[t is on this result that the 
squatters and other persons interested in a plentiful supply of cheap labour, 
build their hopes, and are anxiously looking. 

Having depicted the darker prospects of the newly arrived emigrants at 
the present crisis, it is only fair to add that wages of mechinacs and labour- 
ers are, at the present crisis enormous. From one pound to twenty-five 
shillings per day being not unfrequently paid to some descriptions of arti- 
sans. How long this will last taking into consideration the present rush 


of the wholeworld to Victoria and the competition which must fol- 
low, cannot beforetold. ; ‘ 





Musicat Instircere or Lonpon ; OLD-Fasntonep Metopres.—At the con- 
versazione of this society, on Saturday evening, Mr. Thomas Oliphant read 
a paper, the subject of which he announced to be “ Facts and Fallacies,” 
an extensive theme, calculated to suggest many points of musical inquiry, 
and which, we trust, he will follow up in future papers. He set out by 
pointing out the proper course to be pursued in investigating matters of 
musical history and biography, and illustrated his observations by apply- 
ing them to some circumstances in the life of Henry (or, as he was more 
familiarly called, Harry) Carey, the once celebrated lyrical poet and com- 
poser of the last century ; of whose verses and melodies, now almost for- 
gotten, Mr. Oliphant gave a number of pleasing and interesting speci- 
mens, 

The name of Henry Carey does not deserve the oblivion into which it 
has fallen among his own countrymen—an oblivion so great, that we have 
heard one*of the most eminent and learned of our living musicians speak 
of “ Sally in our Alley” as an old traditional tune, and express his surprise 
at learning that its author was an artist who had produced a great quan- 
= of regular and once highly popular music. 

arey was at once a poet anda musician. “ Poetry and music,” says 
Dr. Burney, “in high antiquity formed but one profession, and many have 
been the lamentations of the learned that these sister arts were ever sepa- 
rated. Honest Harry Carey and Jean Jacques Rousseau are the only 
bards in modern times who have had the address to reconcile and unite 
them. The ‘ Honest Yorkshireman’ of Carey, and the ‘ Devin du Village’ 
of Rousseau, are indisputable proofs that popular strains at least, if not 
learned and elegant music, may be produced by the writer of a dramatic 





poem. Carey, without musical learning, invented many very pleasing 
and natural melodies, which neither obscured the sense of the words nor 
required much science to hear.” Since Burney’s time there have been 
similar instances. The names of Dibdin and Moore at once occur ; and, in 
the course of the conversation to which Mr. Oliphant’s paper gave rise, ii 


was mentioned that Bishop had written the poem as well as the music of 
an opera. 





Carey died in 1744, by his own hand, it is commonly said, and at the 


much as will amount in sterling money to thirty shillings a week ; which | h 








age of 80. It is added, that when his body was found there was oaly a 
halfpenny in his pocket. Mr. Mem oo thought that the story of the aui- 
cide was true, but regarded the “ halfpenny”’ as an apocryphal embellish- 
ment, like the penny roll which choked poor Otway. He showed the age 
of 80 to be an entire fallacy. Carey’s son, the late George Savile Carey, 
was born the same year in which his father died; a fact sufficient to put 
the age of 80 out of the question. But Mr. Oliphant, by bringing together 
a number of circumstances of Carey’s life, and particularly the date of 
some of his productions described by himself as juvenile, showed that when 
he died he could not have been much turned of fifty. 

The pretty song of “ Sally in our Alley” is the only thing by which 
Carey is now popularly known; but the melody, generally sung and 
printed under his name, has been so much changed as scarcely to retain a 
vestige of the original. This modern version, which appnens to have been 
first sung by Incledon, is believed by Mr. Oliphant to have been the work 
of Shield. It is more regular and rhythmical than Carey’s own melody, 
but much inferior to it in touching simplicity. Two versions of the ori- 
ginal melody, the one a slight improvement on the other, and both pub- 
lished by Carey himself, were sung together with the modern air, and the 
company were thus enabled to judge of their comparative merits.—Gay’s 
famous song, “ Black-eyed Susan,” was also set to music Wy Carey ; but 
the air to which it is generally sung, and which is frequently ascribed to 
him, was not by him, but by Leveridge, also a famous but forgotten bal- 
lad composer of that day. Mr. Oliphant had both melodies sung; and 
Carey’s air, though sweet and expressive, was evidently inferior to Leve- 
ridge’s. A third air to the same words, by an Italian composer named 
Sandoni, was much inferior to either.—Several of Carey’s best songs were 
sung, as specimens of his talents as a poet and musician. They were in 
various styles, serious and comic ; all of them deserving of the applause 
they received. Among theth was a “ political song,” in the form of a 
catch or round for three voices, the words of which struck us as being terse 
and vigorous, and very applicable to more modern days : 

“‘Curs’d be the wretch that’s bought and sold, 
And barters liberty for gold! 
For, when Election is not free, 
In vain we boast of liberty ; 
And he who sells his single right 
Would sell his country if he might. 


““ When Liberty is put to sale 
For wine, for money, or for ale, 
The sellers must be abject slaves, 
The buyers vile designing knaves : 
It has a proverb been of old, 
The Devil's bought, but to be sold.” 


Daily News, Feb. 14. 


EPsoM IN THE TIME OF CHARLES THE SECoND.—Nelly was now at Ep- 
som, then and long after the fashionable resort of the richer citizens of 
London. “The foolish world is never to be mended,” is the remark of “a 
gentleman of wit and sense” in Shadwell’s comedy of The Virtuoso. “Your 
glass coach,”’ he says, “ will to Hyde Park for air ; the suburb fools trudge 
to Lamb’s Conduit or Tottenham ; your sprucer sort of citizens gallop to 
Epsom ; your mechanic gross fellows, showing much conjugal affection, 
strut before their wives, each with a child in his arms, to Islington or 
Hogsden.” The same agreeable writer, whose plays supply truer and 
happier illustrations of the manners and customsof the time than any 
other contemporary dramatist, has left us a comedy called ‘ Epsom 
Wells,” in which, notwithstanding the sneer of Dryden about his “ hun 
Epsom prose,” he has contrived to interest us by peopling the place wit 
the usual frequenters out of term-time ; men of wit and pleasure ; young 
ladies of wit, beauty and fortune; with a parson and a country justice ; 
with two cheating, sharking, cowardly bullies ; with two rich citizens of 
London and their wives, one a comfit-maker, and the other a haberdasher, 
and both cuckolds (“ Epsom water-drinking” with other ladies of plea- 
sure) ; with hectors from Covent Garden, a constable, a Dogberry-like 
watch, and two country fiddlers—in short by picturing “the freedom of 
Epsom” as it existed in an age of easy virtue. 

The Derby and the Oaks, the races which have rendered Epsom so fa- 
mous, and our not less celebrated’ Tattenham Corner, were then unknown ; 
but the King’s Head and the New Inn, Clay Hill and Mawse’s Garden, 
were favourite names, full of attraction to London apprentices, sighing to 
see their indentures at an end, and Epsom no longer excluded from their 
places of resort. The waters were considered efficacious, and the citizens 
east of Temple Bar were supposed to receive as much benefit from their 
use as the courtiers west of the Bar were presumed to receive, from the 
waters of Tunbridge Wells, The alderman or his deputy, on their way to 
the somewhat inaccessible suburb of the reign of Charles II, were met at 
Tooting by lodging-house keepers, tradesmen, and quack-doctors, with 
so many clamorous importunities for patronage, that the very expressive 
English word touting derives its origin from the villages where this plying 
for trade was carried to so importunate an extent. 

There is now at Epsom, or it was to be seen there till very lately, a 
small inn with the sign of the King’s Head, lying somewhat out of the 
present town, on the way to the wells. It was at “ the next house” to 
this inn, or to an inn with the same name, that Nelly and Lord Buck- 
hurst put up, keeping “ merry house,” with Sedley to assist them in laugh- 
ing at the “ Bow-bell suckers,” who resorted to the Epsom waters. Nelly 
would contribute her share to the merriment of the scene around them. 
The citizens of London were hated by the players. They had successfully 
opposed them in all their early attempts in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, to erecta theatre within the jurisdiction of the city ; and at no 
time had they ever encouraged the drama by their presence. The poets 
and actors lived by the King and Court, while they repaid their op- 
ponents and gratified courtiers by holding up every citizen as a cuckold 
and a fool. So long was the feeling perpetuated on the stage (it still lives 
in our literature), that Garrick, in his endeavour to supplant the usual 

rformance of the “ London Cuckolds” on the 9th of November (Lord 
ayor’s day), was reduced to play first toa noisy and next to an empty 
ouse, 

Whilst Buckhurst and Nelly kept “merry house” at Epsom in the 
months of July and August, 1667, it was not altogether merry in Eng- 
land elsewhere. The plague of 1665 had been followed by the fire of 1666, 
and both plague and fire in 1667 by the national shame of a Dutch fleet 
insulting us in the Thames, burning some of our finest ships in the Med- 
way at Chatham, and by the undeserved disgrace inflicted by the King and 
his imperious mistress, Castlemaine, on the great Lord Clarendon. Wise 
and good men, too, were departing from among us. Cowley finished the 
life of an elegant and amiable recluse at Chertsey in Surrey, and Jeremy 
Taylor that of a saint at Lisnegarry, in Ireland. England, too, in the 
same year, had lost the loyal Marquess of Worcester and the virtuous 
Earl of Southampton, neither of whom could she well spare at such a period ; 
on the other hand, the country was receiving a noble addition to her litera- 
ture by the publication of “ Paradise Lost ;”’ but this, few at the time 
cared to read, as the work of “ that Milton who wrote for the regicides,— 
“ that Paradise Lost of Milton’s which some are pleased to call a poem,” or 
chose to understand, from the seriousness of the subject, or the grandeur 
of its treatment. ‘ 

At the Court, where undisguised libertinism was still triumphant, the 
burning of the city began to be talked of as an old story, like that of the 
burning of Troy, and the disgrace at Chatham as something to be obliic- 
rated by the disgrace of the Lord Chancellor. Indeed there was no feel- 
ing of fear, or any sentiment of deserved dishonour, maintained at Court. 
On the very day on which the Great Seal was taken from Clarendon, and 
his ruin effected, the Countess of Castlemaine, one of the leading instru- 
ments of his fall, was admiring the rope-dancing of Jacob Hall, and laugh- 
ing at the drolls and odd animals exhibited to the citizens at Bartholomew 
Fair !— Story of Nell Gwynn. ' 





Tue Mystery oF MysTERIES.—The world has been so completely ab- 
sorbed with this one topic that another event of the most extraordinary 
nature, and one which in a moment of dearth would have been considered 
of the most precious, has been suffered to pass by ina whisper. It ap 
that the Emperor, who is more busy pursuing his mania of deriving effects 
from causes since his accession to the throne than before, has been of late 
most anxious to discover the papers which were reported to have been 
buried by the Duc de Ragusa when the allies entered Paris. Private re 
wards to an immense extent were offered to any one who might possess 
the slightest clue to this discovery, for no one imagined it possible that, 
buried or not buried, they could have remained so long undiscovered. 
The account given by the duke himse!f was, that when he left the capital 
he left the chest containing the papers in the care of the most confidential 
friend he possessed in the whole world. A short time after his departure, 
the friend (a lady) wrote to him declaring that feeling her last ps»ments 
arriving fast, she had taken the precaution to bury the box near to the 
spot she had reason to love the best on earth—where they had sat so oft 
together, where she had spent the happiest moments of her ‘ife in the as- 
surance of his unalterable love. The lady had soon after died at a mai- 
son de Santé, at Chaillot, without further explanation , and the duke, 





who it appears, must have had some particular attachment, to one parti- 
cular spot in his own park, immediately gave orders that every inch of 
ground round about the place should be thoroughly ransacked. In vain, 
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no trace of box or papers was found—the whole domain was indeed care- 
fully searched, but without result, and for many years the thing has been 
forgoften, and the box supposed to be lost, and no further importance at- 
tached to the lady’s last communication than to those of any other maniac. 
About two months ago Madame de St. M——,, one of the mattresses fem- 
mes of Paris, being for various reasons desirous of a little count air, 
went to seek it at the rural retreat of Belleville, well known to all gri- 
settes and students, and readers of Paul de Kock. Here the good lady 
lived for awhile free from duns and disturbance from without, and for 
once only worried by the eternal restlessness and agitation from within, 
which has made her life one of the most extraordinary chapters in the 
whole of the records of Bohemia. It was a little weather-beaten tumble- 
down place she had chosen ; a kind of hiding place well suited for her pur- 
pose. The only person on the premises was an old purblind ey 
who had lived in the place all her life, and whose only resource was the 
rent of the cottage which had been left her by a fidre grande dame who 
had bought it during the siege of Paris, and who had kept house there for 
the Duc de Ragusa. It is astonishing how adversity will sharpen human 
wit—the word was a trait of light for our friend—she paced the gar- 
den to and fro the whole of that day, and searched and searched, 
and only went into the house when daylight fell. The next day she de- 
termined on having the garden planted afresh, it was old-fashioned, and 
the style had never been altered since the gay days of which the concierge 

oke. There was among other things an old marble basin in the midst 
of the little shrivelled lawn which offended her taste exceedingly—it must 
come away, and roses must be planted in its stead. Men were sent for 
who displaced the marble basin, the lady standing by all the while, the 
lawn was dug up to plant the rose trees, and lo, beneath the spot where 
the basin had been placed so long ago, was found a small metal ehest, 
which the lady, having proved to the concierge that it contained nought 
but worthless papers bought at a low figure for the sake of the curiosity of 
the thing, carried away, reappearing with the consent of all her creditors 
in all her old haunts, and talking much of the many interviews she has 
had with his Majesty the Emperor, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
of State. She goes to these rendezvous in her own carriage, too, not in 
the shabby omnibus wherein she sought the rural solitude of Belleville. 
Of course, the story ends not here, and we hear of immense discoveries 
which compromise half the reigning powers of Europe, and which brand 
some of the most immaculate of Napoleon’s generals with the foulest trea- 
chery. Those who believe the tale express the greatest regret that the 
Duke of Wellington should have departed before these new political truths 
had been eeonaiet to light ; others again regret we never shall know what 
. had by the basin on the grass plot which had made the spot so hal- 
lowed in the eyes of the poor lady who had lived in the cottage, and they 
regret the Duc de Ragusa, who could have explained this more than the 
Duke of Wellington, who could not.—Paris Corresp. Lond. Atlas, Jan. 20. 





Mary, Queen or Scors; Her First Bripat Costume.—Her regal man- 
tle and train were of a bluish grey cut velvet, richly embroidered with 
white silk and pearls. It was of a marvellous length, full six toises, co- 
vered with precious stones, and was supported by young ladies. Her 
Scotch Maries, doubtless, were entitled to that honour; but neither they, 
nor the commissioners for the marriage, who were present as representa- 
tives of the three Estates of Scotland, are mentioned in our contemporary 
French authorities. The Estates of Scotland had positively refused to 
allow their regalia to be carried over to France, to decorate their young 
liege Lady and her consort at the nuptial solemnity. Yet Mary, to denote 
her rank as a Sovereign Queen, wore a crown royal on this occasion—a 
crown far more costly than any previous Scottish monarch could ever 
boast. It was probably made expressly for her, at the expense either of the 
King of France or her wealthy uncle the Cardinal de Lorraine, and is de- 
scribed in the Rouen contemporary record of the ceremonial as being com- 
posed of the finest gold, and most exquisite workmanship, set with dia- 
monds, pearls, rubies, and emeralds of inestimable worth—having in the 
centre a pendant carbuncle, the value of which was computed at five hun 
dred thousand crowns. About her neck hung a matchless jewel, suspend- 
ed by chains of precious stones, which, from its description, must have been 
no other than that well known in Scottish records by the familiar name of 
the Great Harry. This was not one of the crown jewels, but her own 
personal property, having been derived from her royal English great- 
ee ay VII., by whom it was presented to her grandmother, 
ueen Margaret Tudor.—Agnes Strickland. 


Her Domestic Lire iv ScorLanp.—Mary lived in an. atmosphere of 
elegance as regarded her personal habits. She ate moderately, but she 
liked her table to be trimly set and daintily served. Her board cloths and 
napkins were of the finest quality, fringed and embroidered with bullion 
and coloured silks—a queenly fashion, which gave employment to female 
hands. She introduced the fashion of having the claws and beaks of the 
roasted partridges and moorfowl, that were served at her table, silvered 
and gilt. Shé rose early in the morning, and transacted much business 
while walking in the garden. On horticulture she bestowed great atten- 
tion, and introduced exotic fruits, flowers, and vegetables into the gardens 
of her country palaces, rarely visiting a strange place without planting a 
tree with her own hands. These were long pointed out, and consecrated 
by tradition as memorials of her. She was fond of pets of every kind, es- 
pecially dogs and birds; but she doated on children. She loved her at- 
tendant ladies, and treated them with the greatest indulgence. No instance 
of ill-nature, envy, or tyranny towards her own sex has ever been record- 
ed of Mary, but on the contrary, her privy-purse expenses and private 
pee cram with characteristic traits of her benevolence and generosi- 

y:—Ibid. 

Mary In Covnci.—Mary sat daily in council several hours, in earnest 
deliberation with her ministers and advisers ; but, while thus occupied, she 
employed her hands with her needle—a little table of sandalwood, with 
her work-basket and implements of industry, being always placed by her 
chair of state. Every rightly constituted mind must appreciate this cha- 
racteristic trait of feminine propriety in a young female Sovereign, whom 
duty compelled to take the presiding place in a male assembly. It was 
necessary for her to listen with profound attention to the opinions of every 
one, and to deliver her own ; but, instead of allowing her native modesty 
to assume the awkward appearance of embarrassment or bashfulness, she 
took refuge from encountering the gaze of so many gentlemen by bending 
her eyes on her embroidery, or whatever work she was engaged in. She 
entered the Council Chamber in her regal capacity, but she never forgot 
the delicacy of her sex while there.—Jbid. 





EXPgRIMBNTS IN Screw ProreLtinc.—Last week, on our eleventh page, 
jo had something to say on this subject. Here are further facts of in- 
erest narrated by one of the Porthsmouth Naval correspondents of the 


London press, The ‘returns alluded to are too technical for general 
readers. : 


The experiments which Messrs. Swayn Te : 
iffith’ : S. e and Boyill’s new propeller 
(Grithth’s patent) have been continued during the week on the Fae, 
nekea - - » Over the measured mile at Stoke’s Bay, and having termi- 
ber of - sep give the general results obtained out ofa great num- 
These results ae with the screw blades at different pitches or angles. 
screw propellin errtcldated some valuable and important points in 
non, and Duke “4 Ww, ordinary screw, including those of the 4gamem- 
to the present time cNington line of battle ships, had been made up 
the vatiatiogs of wind: out any provision for altering the pitch to meet 
subject. They hav ~ and currents, to which all sea-going vessels are 
most cohaniae | feat ° rt been deprived of that which now appears the 
every'eanii ure An the screw—viz., the power of adapting it to meet 
ioe ced mth difficult does it appear to be for even the most ex- 
Lenore th mg determine for different vessels the correct pitch to 
pene = py ees wae custom in the navy to construct the 
Saee other weak ae c wer _Vessel carries, of a different pitch 
th th h ms to be quite a matter of accident whether the 
one or the other has the right pitch for the ship. This remark applies 
omy _- sagged — the merchant service 
urin ese experiments on : teed 
was repentediy altered to test its po the pitch of the new propeller 


for doing this, that it only occupied three minutes pod are a 
On reference to the table of experiments, it will be seen that with the | 
new propeller the engineer can control the speed of his engines a‘. jleasure 
by increasing or reducing the pitch of thescrew, so that ca fair viel by 
increasing the pitch, the full power of the engines, working only at their 
Proper speed, may be exerted in effectively propelling the vessel, instead 
of consuming fuel in driving round the engines to no purpose ; and again 
in going head to wind, by diminishing, the pitch the engines oan be made 
b give out their utmost duty with a certainty of effectnally propelling 
e a in cases where it is desired to economise fuel as much as 
— pitch of the screw may be increased, to reduce the revolu- 
ot the engines, to any extent, and the results of the present experi- 
ments show this may be done with great advantage, and no doubt under 
_ would give extraordinary results. 


large central ball of the new propeller gives great additional 
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strength, and affords the opportunity of constructing within it this very | 
strong, and at the same time most simple and effective arrangement for 
altering the pitch of the blades, and feathering them parallel to the shaft 
when the ship is under canvas only, to which so much importance | 
has lately been attached in reference to the Australian and East India | 
steamers. : 

In the event of the fracture of one of the blades of the screw, which not 
unfrequently occurs, the patent pesos is, senttly repaired by shipping 
a new blade, weighing not more than one-sixth of the whole weight ; but | 
with the ordinary screws, which are cast in the piece, the breaking of any | 
part is fatal, and involves the necessity of making a new casting ; simple 
as this difference may appear, it is not unimportant in large vessels with | 
brass screws (such as the universally used in the navy) weighing eight or | 
ten tons and now worth £200 per ton. * * * * The vibration arising from | 
the ordinary screw was entirely done away with, to which much import- | 
ance was attached, as in large vessels this seriously impairs their strength | 
and create great leakage in the after part. 





Muuirary Osepience; Deatus By Coip on Dartmoor.—The tardy | 
winter has at length reached England. A letter from Plymouth, dated | 
the 14tu ult., has the following melancholy tale. 


Corporal John Panton and privates George Driver and John Carlin, 
belonging to No. 7. (Captain Brown’s) Company, 7th Regiment Royal 
Fusileers, stationed at the Dartmoor-prison, Princetown, unfortunately 
lost their lives in the snow on Dartmoor, on Saturday night. The two 
privates, who only left the Royal Military Hospital last week, marched 
from the head-quarters, St. George’s-square, early on Saturday morning, 
under char ge of Corporal Ramsden, who conducted them seven miles to 
the village of Jump, where they were received by Panton, who took them 
four miles further to the Doursland-barn Inn. Snow having fallen all 
day, the landlord advised them not to proceed, but the corporal said they 
must obey orders, and the three marched on. It is surmised, from the 
positions in which their hats, and knapsacks were scattered, that they 

assed through the first snowdrift on the margin of the moor, a mile and 
half from the inn, and reached the Devil’s bridge, a mile and a half fur- 
ther. There could not proceed, and retraced their steps to the first drift, 
which by that time had become impassable, and here they unhappily pe- 
rished. John Smith, of No. 3. Company who returned to Devenport on 
Saturday, states he and Panton were four hours in the morning coming 
from Doursland-barn (five-miles, being at times up to their arms in 
snow, which was in some parts eight feet deep. -He endeavoured to dis- 
suade Panton from returning the same evening. The bodies of Driver and 
Carlin were found. 
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Wellington’s dispatches. The following extract from one of them, taken 
from the London Gazette, of Ist July, 1815, shows differently. In a dis- 
patch from his grace to Earl Bathurst, dated Orville, June 29, 1815, after 
giving an account of the number of British soldiers who fell at Waterloo, 
and specifying particularly the names of a few officers of distinguished 
merit who had fallen, he thus concludes :—“ Notwithstanding the glory of 
the occasion, it is impossible not to lament such men, both on account of 
the public and as friends.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 218. 


White. Black. 
1. Se Kt7 ch. K to K. 
2. tks P ch. Kt tks Q. 
3. Kt to Qé6ch. K to Q. 
4. B to Kt6 checkmate. 
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FoLLowers oF THE Revp. Epwarp Irvine.—A building of huge pro- 
portions is now rearing itself, and rapidly approaching completion in Lon- 
don. It is in the cathedral style, the architecture being Gothic. This 
building is intended for the followers of the late Rev. Edward Irving, who 
since his decease have much altered their form of conducting public wor- 
ship. They call themselves the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. The 
service is conducted much in the same manner as the Roman Catholic, 
being liturgical and intoned, with frequent genuflexions and changes of 
posture by the priests who conduct the service. The vestments worn by 
the priests are as gorgeous as those worn by the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. They recognise various orders ia their Church, such as apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and deacons; at the head of these is the 
Angel of the Church. They believe that the power of working miracles 
still remains to the Church, and that Christ will shortly appear and reign 
with his saints for a thousand years in the Millennium. The most pro- 
minent man connected with this religious body is Mr. H. Drummond, M.P. 
for East Surrey, who has written several works in defence of the above 
tenets, and is one of the Angels of the Church. The building in Gordon- 
square, it is expected, will be completed by the summer. 





CHANGE OF Fortune.--A striking instance of the mutability of human 
affairs has recently occurred in the person of a stoker on board her Majes- 
ty’s ship Valourous, lying at this port. By some contretemps the indi- 
vidual who has now fallenso unexpectedly into the lap of Fortune has been 
condemned by the fickle goddess to pass his life up to the present moment 
in the humble and obscure position of a stoker or fireman, the immense 
property of which he has now, it is said, become the inheritor, having been 
lying in the Chancery Courts for many years. A few days ago this be- 
grimed and sooty son of Neptune was visited on board the said vessel (we 
are told) by a gentleman who, after making the necessary inquiries, com- 
municated to the object of his visit the astounding intelligence that he was 
entitled to the Earldom of Stockport, and the immense property attached 
to the title, of the value of some £34,000 per annum. The feelings of the 
poor fellow on learning the almost incredible transformation that had taken 
place in his affairs mav be readily conceived. We hear that the hero of 
this “ romance of real lite’’ immediately departed for London, in company 
with the gentleman alluded to, in order to complete the necessary arrange- 
ments previous to taking possession of his enormous wealth and ‘‘new-born”’ 
honours.—Devonport Telegraph. 


— 


THE OrkKNEYs IN Pawn.--Dr. Clark mentions a curious circumstance 
which was related to him in Norway, by Bernard Auker, of Christiania. 
He stated that Great Britain had the Orkney Islands only in pawn. Look- 
ing over some old deeds and records, belonging to the Danish Crown. at 
Copenhagen, Mr. Auker found that these islands were consigned to Eng- 
land in lieu of a dowry for a Danish princess, married to one of our Eng- 
lish kings, upon condition that these islands should be restored to Den- 





mark whenever the debt for which they were pledged should be discharged. 
Therefore, as the price of land, and the value of money, have undergone 
considerable alteration since this period, it is in the power of Denmark, for 
avery small sum, to claim possession of the Orkneys.—Votes and Queries 





_ Homan Bopies rounp in Guano.—From the ship Brandscompt, unload- 
ing Peruvian guano at Leith, there were exhumed the remains of three 
persons, evidently Peruvians, buried in the guano, and which had appar- 
ently not been disturbed in the process of loading the ship. The remains 
illustrate a curious property in the guano in preserving bones, hair, and 
clothes, while completely decomposing flesh. It is not known when the 
bodies were originally interred, but the bones were all found as entire as 
if they had been preserved in a museum, the hair remained upon the skull, 
and the clothes were very little decayed.—Vorth British Mail. 








en bey o- 
nternational © . 
¢ eee, Engtirh, Preneh, German, Italian, Danish ; Scientific Intelligence; 
Music, Fine Arts, &c. ‘ 
‘* & Magazine contributed to by a galaxy of illustrious American names. For varied ability, 
critical acumen, originality of style, thought and matter, it may fairly compete with the best Maga- 
zine literature we can of. The articles dieplay a brilliancy, depth of thought, and a flight of 
fancy, which revel in all their splendid opulence in every page, from first to last..".—ZLondon Week§ 
ly Dispatch.. 
af A ow a and welcome addition to our periodical literature. In the present instance in- 
creased matter of content is to be found in the fact of the remarkably able manner in which the 
riodical in question has been got up. Putnam’s Mouthly may take its place by the side of the 
Pest English Magazine.’ —London 7 News. 
“Tt is hailed, cheered and epgrer of by nearly the whole of the Critics and Reviewers.’’— 
London Corresp. of National Intell. 


c THE AMUSING HISTORY 


OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND OF CACONA. 
° BY THE HON. FRANCIS THISTLETON. 
Just Published, in Four Numbers, price One Dollar. 


HIS jeu @’ esprit professes to describe the difficulties which surround Colonial Governors. The 
principal actor—the Hon. Mr. Thistleton—finds himself suddenly appointed to the unknown 
Government of the Island of Cacona, which, after some difficulty, he finds and takes mn of, 
in happy ignorance of all that relates to its political and social wants and resources. The result is 
a series of mishaps of the most Indicrous kind. The new Governor falls into the hands of a set of 
political Philistines who, after nearly worrying-the life out of him, finally compel him to consult his 
safety in flight. The broad phases of Colonial political and social life are thus brought out in a 
humourous—extravagant—but not ill-natured manner. The work has bad a large sale in Canada, 
and has been most favourably noticed by the New York A/bion and the Provincial press. _ 
Published by H. RAMSAY, MontREAL, from whom parties at a distance can obtain’ copies 
by mail, on remitting one dollar. . Mar.6—4t. 
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THE LION SKIN AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
Pa tee by J. N. Huntington, author of ‘“Lady Alice,’’ &e. (Second edition.) 12mo, 

oth, $1 25. 

“The descriptive powers evinced are extraordinary ; and the dramatic tact and ability equal to 
the first writers. We can understand the secret of his pe 

CAP SHEAF—a Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle,l2mo. Cloth, $1. 

‘There is a rich vein of simplicity, naturalness and true feeling running through this volume. 
The author evidently carries a practised per, and speaks from a gifted and well furnished mind 


and a full heart’’—Albany Argus. 
IONS OF HUNGARY, by Theresa Pulszky, with a Portrait of the 
25. 











TALES AND TRADIT 
Author. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

‘* They are tersely and descriptively written, and give the reader a better insight into the . 
liar charactcristies of this mock than can be gathered from any mere bistory.’’—Bunker Hill Au. 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT, a Theme for the Time. 
‘* Dreamland,” ‘*Isa,’’ &c. 12mo. cloth. $1. 

‘The authoress of this work is one of the healthiest-toned aud most vigorous and original writers 
of the age.’ —Albany State Register. 

LAYs OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. By Wm. E. Aytoun, Editor of 
Black wood's Magazine. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* They are among the finest modern compositions in the ballad style. being fully equal in literary 
merit to Macaulay’s celebrated Lays of Ancient Rome, and no less stirring and pathetic.”’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier, with Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 
‘4’: Who that has ever read Frazer’s dashing Magazine, forgets one of his happiest contributors, 
Bon Gaultier, the laugher, the mocker, the mimic and the satirist ?’’—Arthur’s fi ome Gazette. 


By Caroline Chesebro’, author of 


LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS, by Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
‘* The Poems are full of fancy and refinement ; with the man of sentiment Fyne | ing out 
of the man of the world ; and with a strange mixture of natural beauty with the most clieate art.” 


—Evening Bulletin, Phila. 
(NEXT WEEK. 

WHITE, RED AND BLACK. Sketches of American Society. By Francis and Theresa 

Pulzky. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
IN PRESS: 

THE ODES OF HORACE, translated into unrhymed metres, with Illustrative Notes. By 
Francis W. Newman. 12mo. 

WATERLOO—The Political and Mili History the Campaign of Waterloo, from the 
French of the Baron Gen. Jomini, by Lieut. Beriet, U.S. A. 12mo. cloth. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112,Nassau Street, New York. 
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iota u AND FOR SALE BY 
a G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place.i 
THE SICKNESS AND HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE OF BLEABURN HATCHIE, the 
Guardian Slave ; or, the Heiress of Bellevue. By W.T. Ashton. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ; or, Book of Home Education and Entertain- 
ment. 4 8S. P. Newcombe. With engravings. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE ‘ems connected with Missionary Life. By Emily 
Judson. 12mo., cloth, 68 cents. 
Pd hath a IN FAIRY LAND. By R. H. STODDARD. With engravings. 12mo. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS, and other Poems. By J. G. Whittier. 12mo., clo. 50c. 
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a Vol. 1. 12m., cloth, 50 cents. 
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A YOUNG TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL of a Tour in North and South America, during the 
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OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
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HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTIGAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Aprpteton & Co. 
ural History of Poisons, under 0 Siew name ; others, as 
ey L RS > hen of th the Art of Life. Both: will find it a comnplote 
mins of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 
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noisseur Mr. McMullen y bey el by Marea well as professi res . Our volume : 
well named. ike tne Hand books of travel, —) | pea dainareel latory starting to fina! 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly 
On the \ yy we regard the appearance of th tale Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re- 
commend it to our readers. It is a careful and judicious blending of all the valuable matter con- 
tained in the very best European authorities on subject, and may well take rank 
authority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker. J 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


The numerous venere of ‘‘ Sunny Side,” and ‘‘ A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 
more of the same 


The lights se ). and especially some of the latte:, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
A life- 
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e sketch of trials and Rasehips of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
ul 


It draws its portraits with a broad pencil, but tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of 


Wakefield ingen, and the way in which — are ot 
and es to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustr: 
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pe OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with a portrait. $1. 
can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the beginning 
to the eea-atiiven tn L-\5 te: but often ngly p and always in keeping 
with the particular theme in —Knickerbocker M 
A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we 1ave seldom read.’’—Temp. Courier. 
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Christian eae & Gomes expression marked by unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
r PASTORS LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Segoms. By the late Erskine Mason, 
Dy D., with a Memoir of the Author, By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D. 1 vol. Svo., with a portrait. 


aan v of thought, penayse nity of style, and richness of Gospel truth, they are unexcelled by 
mn of sermons w th which we are acquals ted.—Christian Intelligencer. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR'S NEW BOOK. 
HEART HISTORIES AND Live PIC TURES. By T.8. Arthur. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75e. 
r. Arthur is a genial writer, and his sparkling pages have always a beam 

of gladness on them, that strikes he soul cheeringly. Here we have a series of sketches, all of 
them a aes ad eer tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest man in his 
fellow —N. Y. 

A Collection a beautiful, touching heart histories.—Olive Branch. 
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CHOICH FAMILY READING 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, 
Last AND SHADE; Or, The Young Artist. By Miss Harriet Drury. 12mo., paper, 4s. ; 


$ aie ‘a beautiful and ably written story.’’—Churehman. 
% story is well written, and will be read with — pleasure as well as profit. *—Lansing- 


b 
Se A novel with a deep religious tone, bearing and aim—a most attractive style.’’—Springfield 
ican. 
PWe commend ad books to the young, as among those from which they have nothing to fear.”»— 


New Haven Couri 


“A very well Tad tale, mingling the grave and gay, the — and severe, in fair proportions. 
It displavs a genius and skil in the writer of no or ary measure 
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A = LOFTY AND THE LOWLY. By Maria ‘Tntosh. 2 3 12mo., paper, 8s. 
XPERIENCE OF LIFE, By Miss Sewell. 12mo. paper, 50c.; 

Hy E omen ITEMS ; or, Microscopie Views of England ond chen” Sy M. F. Ward. 


1 
6. AWINTER 1 IN PADEERA AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. By 
vo 


John A. Dix 
7. ER RCTIONS “By J. Augustine Smith. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, $2. 


8. CALHOUN’S WORKS. 
IN PRESS: 


SPIERS AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 1 vol. 8vo., abridged from the larger work. 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


Foi Wat's: EXPRESS, NY connection with Apams & Co’s Greet American Ex 
oe Bevan, New York. E. 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following branches of 





business—For of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all 
basing ¢: ia, D near ean and from i hel ng a 
therewith. ‘Drafts furnished for large or small sums ble at — en or 
ia the United Kingdom of Great Britain and iseland, Tetters of of it iss’ in and, 


h. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 a 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 
OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well knows residence of the late Ex- Consul Buchanan (within 








The Derclting ia’ tuo etorles oat 6 fee, font Oteot 
wo a Sarat? Bet Some, with wing extendi back and 
cellar underneath the whole. Sta Was! 

rs cad spon a of wane ho aces, oat archi Pate’ ee tee 





fran ante oie Lawn 4 


a half; commanding 
view, and Sn ok Onn the atc of the village of Prewmena 
Office, Mew, and powensig al ~ Whe wt ot situation is peculiarly ited vite in, Bot: 
sidence of & ats L House.—Terms liberal a: 
y if by llfer pct ald) ta Sir 8. Buchanan, eee ERY Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soll 
oron e, 
land can be hed if decired. oe 8 


Lene 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
a eget ae orton tergeh SELTZER APERIENT 


As = oe an eminent and distinguished 
lowing testimonial of Nya k a single 


not 
Paprionst. Prom George T De Dexter, », de, 
and in many cases preseribed the which you presented 


am "w icderatam with the profs 
Jhb} Ade ideratum the profession to obtain cath 
aie should combine also the propertion which exist ia * Tarrant'e Kien cn aoe, 
pacerattante, Picta ay Tens haeeee (of gold im the stomach and acing 
a 1. vee be ee = Ceprrraam, Ss.. the ‘ Seltzer pe nde 
ee aes, mean cases however, in which a outentie oe 
dren, they have readily taken it, and frequently Siena San te repent tha dove, To pees 
or , it will prove a The 


value. y with which it 
——, = tthe mie'mer oom in which it is offered to the public, - io it a claim to 
: igned] 


ly support. ee 
vaee T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Ma, Jawes TaRe-nr. ate ts 0. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
re JAMES 
No. reenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥. TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
Also tr ale "sale at 110 Ly 10 ~~ — 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 


Broruge, N 
Chesour at street, Philadelphia, EM cane Charleston, H . Frev. Brown 
Co., 4 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal ENDRICKSON, Savannah. Stcxuss 4 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


B46 & 48 BROADWAY. 


of a Public Subse: Library, both for 
pas com SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the he yen cy ite Subs ription L wie. 


"ste ext 
een Tae a ap enpens Se Ole country, an constantly i of 
the best reading of 


The terms, aa + 4 will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


d by the additi 








THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw vr Carita... ‘ . £200,000 | Sunrivs anD Reservep Fuyp 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly ag oe by _ ntting 
T the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett. , Esq., ‘Deput Chairman. 
Georce Barciay, Esq. JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., . |E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., Esq. 

WiuiaM 8. WerMore, Esq 


Avex. Hamicton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Str Tuomas Beqnarp Bircu, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samuvew Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL, 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 


Tuomas BrRockLesank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Dixon, Robert H John Marriott, 
William Earle. George Holt. William Nichol, 

; Gladstone, George Hall ‘Lawrence, rles Saunders. 

Grant, Haro! » Herman Stol 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
F . Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Tobin, Esq. 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS ore LONDON. 
Witu1am Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Grorce Freperick Youna, Esq., M. P. eS gy 

William ow ty Poe Frederick Harrison, aq. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. —— ey, ke Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Fees Ee, re. , M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Bsq. 








Swinton Bocur, Esq., Sec. to the ows y- awe Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Saving Bank ror Taz WiDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pro) ls for Insurance on 


Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to Agere StS by amen at a moderate extra pooutam. 
The Local Board of D rs meet every Wed of current business 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at ; be *clock, A uM. 
Pangaea setting sorth the advantages o' this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
. LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
F. ©. Tucker,' 
A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 


C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


apats 0 INSTITUTION bg the assured very many advantages, at quite as low ‘a rate of pre- 
jum as to the Office. 








George Barclay, 
James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
John G. Holbrooke, 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





Policies reafter | be eek entitling the assured, whether at the perme ent of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future — to ‘vorrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
= made—without an. 





or personal or otherwise; nor will the A (the 
on security) be voquined to be lodged with the coalay, as each loan wll be endorsed | oowe- 
a can at any time present his policy - ad lemand of the Society an immediate pa an 
Soe half the annual premium paid ‘eon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
valué. 





Applicants are not chorus for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, 
E. 8. Symes, “— Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


ee § ey La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 

‘ Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
ee } s. Cunard, a. Tremain, H. Popes. 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

Ph Sele, MBs vesidele ust j BJ. Bese, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
os Hoyles, Hon. bg. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


F. Bennett, N. Si 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM na nega co. 


HE UNITED Big tt.) MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, . We 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will ~~ iy New York, 
and Southampton, for the year 1853.-on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § H. 





com- 
avre 





Saturda: Febi 12 again pte b 16 
jaturday,.... - +.» -Februa bbe «6 ..-February.... 
Saturday, arch “4 eS | 8 8=|=—_ oP epererpes March. Yr. 16 
) een —_ SE ote dy ’ vice + tan MS 65% v0.0 13 
turday, Se é May.. .. 16 
Saturday, Ss Ss. £4 #3’ errr Tone baee.4e> 6 
Saturday, SS 5b t 50 a Es bs ccacepes He 3 
Saturday,, .. an ME ee... ere August...... 1 
Saturday, . August......27 | Wednesday........... August...... 28 
Saturday, . September....24 | Wednesday ........... September.. ..26 
Saturday, , ed ber.....22 | Wednesday........... October 3 
Saturday, . . November... Wednesday ...........November....21 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most oumores kind. 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to pe ers proceed: to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and mone iste ~ 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first » 
My second class, . 
2 = from Hayre or Southampton to New York, jad ~-. 


No e secured until paid for. An coottiiieaad surgeon on tod. 
All letters and ane ye must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 

MORTIMER bargin gl 


wasent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY '. CO., Agents, Southampton. 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 











WASHINGTON,......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN.,...............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or SaiLinc—1853. 

From Bremen. 
ovbee h 25 
Bee $00.406 April 
pees coceed ay W 
re une 17 
ose ye A = 

L dete te ddim G ug. 

oes. Sept. 9 
de dee cost Oct. 7 
coocen NOV. @ 
.. «Dee. 2 
..Dec. 380 





FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 





Washington... » March 30 pone ecmell M4 
Hermann ........ April 27 | Hermann . a 12 
Ww b ’ May 2) W 9 
Hermann ...... ' , June 22 ene 7 
Washington... ... ; July 2 Washington... ... 4 
Hermann ........ , Aug. 17 

of 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B , fir: in, main 
cabin omer sal mace f ‘Five; Ido, $60. p remen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
Jetters and 


must pass through em Bg t Offi 
Te signed gn the day of 00 Pa 





No Bills of Lading 

An ys ayy surgeon is Stached to eac yim 

For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st., New York. 
ManTINEAE CRORE com Southamp: 

t! 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havre oo 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,” W. Saureon Commander, 
T'S on and St, ven Mentag, Basee Ve, 108 ? dines 





nett “ to Bermuda. . 
= St. Thomas. 








For Freight oc Pa one te 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 





The Ships comprising this line are 
te EATING . oo vce cc 0.00.600.00.0¢008 20000 seeeeee. Onpt, West. 
SEED cc's bc cb 6 ce Cob ap ope dp ote ae ase hes aa Capt. Nrs. 
ARCTIC. PRE PF REY ERP bealbedbls Capt. Lucs.! 
The BALTIC, .......csececerccececes naruinie es oaths Capt. Comstoox. 
The ADRIATIO . ... 2. cc cccccsccccresssecs abésceed Capt. ieee 
These ships ha been built by contract expressly for Government service, has been 
taken in re ee me a8 aso in their engines, to ensure ao a and’ Gnd their ne- 
Pritations for p lied for elegance and comfort. 


of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; 

sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. m Li 

An experienced surgeon ‘attached to Fay shi Pp. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 


in second do. Exclu- 
verpool to New York, £30 and £20, om 


FROM NEW YORK. 




















Wednesday,........ January .. ‘5 = 
Wednesday,....-..- January... . “ 
Wednesday,........ February....9, “ 
Wequeaseys. - Geesde February * ° 
Ww zB “ 
6, “ 
ae 
is po 
“15, “ 
5 Oe 
a 
a Be 

ber... 2, 
omiint 
Ww , ter hy 








For npw'D kh COLLTRS & 2. 


No. een street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. ROBERTS & CO. King’s Arms Yard, London 
J. MONROE & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, veitien, specie, jewelry, 
hoe ent ene Caine Tan of tnllng ane daned Teesuier, aad he ve Rail eae 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage ..............+.+..-$120| Second Cabin Passage... ...........0000- 870 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..... ‘oupigdeteeenm $100 | Second Cabin Passage.............000.. 05 
&k@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Cap 
DORR, « isc'ce so cvccvede ooo es CS A Sere . +. Capt. Lz 
P Cabhankescecee tadsaie t. Ryrie. | Europa, ..... oeeecess Onpt. SHANNON, 
SS 0.0006 06000 00000 se0d Capt. ey SE FUE. bob do.p'c 0 00 00-ba0 ontha Capt. 
UeEdbe co0ssde ic.dama Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,............. ceeeee . Capt. Lane 





From 
Niagara......... New York.... 
BERBTOOB 00 ccc cseseces _ PPP RRERS 2 
BERND . 60000 008 eee es) ana 
Cambria.............-Boston,..... 
CO er New “York 
Canada. . . 6c ce cM cee ceccccces 
Sarr «++.» New York 
America.,........ Ray: 
rabia..... evecessved New York 
Europa, ....... pee Medi daw's «0.0044 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed ther 


expressed. 
“Por freight or passage, apply to 


Bullion, fom, 3 Jewe 
efor, and the value thereof 


E. ovnene 


Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO- 

| en bd pte] IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA lg boi nd pg Li- 

verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows ; 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


City of Manchester ........s000-e0+ . ‘Thursday, gies. 38, 1853. 
City of Glasgow ....0. sec ceeeeees ovtdetocs Thursday, Mar. 31, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 








City of Glasgow .... was ceceeeees Wednesday, Mar. 2, 1853, 
City of Manchester .... .. Wednesday, Mar. 30, “* 

Rate assage fi Philadelphi Saloon ‘in after state rooms, in midship state rooms, 
ae ate ‘rooms, $55" -—iucluding provisions and steward’s Keee. For freight er passage, 
ly to 

ened Toes | BIOMABDSOE, 41 % Place, N. ¥. 
o. 9 Walnut Street, P Iphia. 


HENRY sacttht. Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
p= aes gmat bk 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Ropert CRaiG, 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of 





inted to sail from New York 
Moreh, 1s, "as fide ’clock, neon. 





Passage ‘Woney—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ...........s.0..+ $90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)..... Pbvs ce cbosdoecdebes 75 0 
Benne Bien. a so-csssacce Pinaeneks (00 06 eerk dere e - DW 
| wedetens ? included. } 
A limited number of third-class ge ll be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, Pro properly cooked, at TWENT roey « ight . 
arries a 8 For fre’ or ge app * 
— — 7'J. MeSYMON, 


33 Broad 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being Tall, bet 
communicate at once with the Agent. 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
a utanded hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the 
The fo following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the poet Saeareey throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usua 


Ships. Masters. Days of bag oe 1 from Days of Sailing from 

a Tink J 13, May 5 At A ee Re 15 | M June Oct. 13 
Southampton inker, an. ay 5, Aug. ec. ar. . 
Vieterla” ‘ Champion, | Jan. 27 7, May | 19, 9, Sep. & ec. 29| Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 2 
Marg. Evans Pratt, Feb. 10, 2 . 22) Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, = 16, . 6] Aprill4, Aug. 4, Nov. % 

een, Griswold, | Mar. 10° June30,’ Oct. 20| Jan.6, Apr. 28, Aug. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar. July 14, Nov 3{ Jan. 20, May 12, Sept. 1, Dec. 22 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7. July 28, Nov. 17 | Feb. 5 y 26, Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dee. 1 Feb. 17; Jan 9 Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
quers Neither the captains nor owners of these pene will be responsible for ae parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
T= following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subseribers, will 
sail as follows— 


Skips. Captai From New York. li 
Constellation, . . .Allen,. ..... April 11. .Aug.’11. .Dec. 11] Jan, =: . Sep. 26 
Waterloo,. .. Harvey Feb. 11..June 11. .Oct. 11| Mar, 2. .July 26. .Nov. 26 

nderwriter. Shipley Jan. 11,.May 11, Sept. 11] Feb. 2. June 26. .Oct. 26 
West Point, . . Allen Mar. 11. .July 11..Fov. 11] Apr. 26,.Aug. 2. .Dec. 26 








These all of the pny roy and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
oot mah odations are can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
are furunbed with every deseription stores of the best kind. Punctuality in 
will be strictly adh 
Price ae pascage to Live 


Boece oseccecec Ee 
to New DD 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
lst of each month, as follows :— 











New York. 
ST. DENIS, a JANUATY «+6. seve 
ems ees ist Septimbee sss; sssdacssesecls 
Ist Februar . savedasasee 64 
ST. NICHOLAS, TF vv svcrcccecece 
Bragdon, master. ; bet June. Bokeh ¢be vans vepare ce >t *5s 
MERCURY, New Clipper. > be Fam... so eeseveescnsesenenes 
Cem, Ist November .........-.++ 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April ...... CEU ob ses cob tew tes 
master. Ist August . ..... 0.0 eee e tween renee 
heen in Sonoma” 
They are all first class New York built vessels, revtaed. with ‘an requisite articles for the com- 
Bet and — , and coummanéed by men of experience in the trade. The price 


of $100, without wines or liquors 
™ Boos sent 


to the subscribers will be be forwarded Tree = ony Da 


har; those actually 
HNC Hel Boat street. 
———— 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 




















OFFICB No, 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





